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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Tue weather had grown very hot. The 
soft breezes and refreshing rains, which had 
kept June cool and pleasant, had given 
place, with the advent of July, to a dead 
calm and a cloudless sky, under which 
London suffocated and baked. 

Lady Karslake had come down to her 
solitary luncheon with a rather indolent and 
dissatisfied expression of countenance. She 
did not like the hot weather. Her own 
house was as cool a spot as was to be met 
with, but even there the atmosphere was 
somewhat oppressive; and the sultry 
glare of the streets was unendurable to her. 
She had carried on her philanthropic 
pursuits, under these circumstances, with 
capricious interest for about a week; but 
to-day she had rung the bell about half an 
hour before lunch-time, and had counter- 
manded the carriage for that afternoon. 

She seemed to have no very definite 
notion, however, as to the employment of 
the time thus thrown on her hands, She 
dawdled idly over her lunch; and she was 
still sitting at the table playing absently 
with her napkin ring, though her meal itself 
was long since over, when a note was 
brought in to her. 

It was from North Branston, and she 
opened it lazily. It contained, as she had 
expected, the address of the family of one 
of her hospital protégés whom she had 
intended to visit that afternoon. But it 
contained something else for which she 
had not looked, The young clerk, Reginald 





Austin, had fluctuated in health during the 
past month as only consumptive patients, 
perhaps, can fluctuate; growing a little 
weaker with each return of the sadder 
symptoms, but having intervals of such com- 
parative ease that his professional attendants 
alone realised how near was drawing the 
inevitable end. He and his young wife had 
retained their peculiar position as the first- 
comers in Lady Karslake’s interest, and she 
had cultivated them assiduously, doing all, 
and more than all, that their pride would 
allow, in the way of practical help; and 
seeing them both constantly. A brief but 
not ungentle sentence at the end of North’s 
note told her now that the end had come 
suddenly, and the young husband was dead. 

Lady Karslake sat very still for a 
moment, gazing down at the letter in her 
hand. Her eyes were a little wide and 
startled; but side by side with the touch 
of awe thus produced, and with the pity 
that sprang up with it, there was a vague, 
all-pervading suggestion of an interest that 
was almost curiosity. She rose abruptly 
at last and walked aimlessly to the window. 
She stood there for some moments gazing 
out unseeingly into the glare, Then she 
turned mechanically away, and going up- 
stairs to the drawing-room, sat down in her 
favourite chair and took up a book. 

Apparently, however, her attention was 
not to be fixed. Nearly half an hour 
passed, and then, as in a sudden flash, the 
uncertain desire in her face merged itself 
into decision, She rose impulsively ; sent 
downstairs a peremptory order for the 
speedy appearance of her carriage; and in 
less than a quarter of an hour was being 
driven rapidly northwards. 

It was three o’clock when she set out, 
More than three hours had passed when 
she returned. She entered the house with 
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swift, nervous movements that seemed to 
imply an unwonted state of tension of 
some sort. The servant who opened the 
door noticed that her mistress was very 
pale. 

“Dr, Branston is in the drawing-room, 
my lady,” said the woman, “ He said he 
would wait a little when he heard you 
were out.” 

Lady Karslake had stopped abruptly as 
the woman began to speak. She stood 
still for a moment, and then she went on 
slowly into the drawing-room. 

North Branston was established at that 
end of the long room farthest from the 
door, and he rose, as she entered, and came 
towards her, 

“ | waited,” he said, “ because I wanted 
to see you particularly, Lady Karslake. I 
have heard of some people ” He had 
drawn near enough to her to see her face, 
and he broke off abruptly. “I have heard 
of some people,” he began once more, “ to 
whom youmight——” He stopped again, 
looking at her intently. ‘“ Where have 
you been?” he said gently. 

Lady Karslake had made no attempt to 
greet him. She had come to a standstill 
as he met her, and was returning his gaze. 
There was a wretched little parody of a 
laugh in her eyes, but her delicate lips 
were twitching slightly. 

“T’m glad’ you’re here,” 


she said; her 
voice was a trifle strained and reckless. 
“Tt annoyed me at first, but after all it’s 
only fair that you should know. You are 


a true prophet—of evil. The experiment, 
as you called it, has failed, It’s over.” 

She turned away from him with the 
unreasoningly angry abruptness of acutely 
painful feeling, and walked inconsequently 
to the tea-table. 

“Why haven’t you had some tea?” she 
demanded. “Don’t you want any?” 

North did not follow her excépt with 
his sombre eyes. His face was unusually 
troubled, 

“* Where have you been ?” he said again. 

He spoke with direct and masterful 
insistence, and Lady Karslake yielded to 
him—if yielding it was—with a sudden 
impetuosity which gave her words the 
character of spontaneous statement. 

“T’ve been to Camden Town,” she said. 
“T’ve been to'see Mrs, Austin, And she 
didn’t know. I had to tell her.” 

A harsh exclamation broke from North 
and his eyes flashed wrathfully. 

“She didn’t know” he said, 


6 Why, 
she should have heard this——” 





Lady Karslake interrupted him with a 
fierce little gesture. Her face was working 
pitifully. 

“ What does it matter how it happened ?” 
she said. “It was carelessness of some 
kind, I suppose, He was only one of a 
numbér at the hospital, it was of no great 
importance to any one there whether he 
lived or died. It is only to that poor 
wretched girl ¥ 

A kind of spasm of realisation passed 
across her face, and her eyes gazed out, 
from under their contracted brows, with a 
horror in them which seemed to reflect a 
momentary, inward vision of the awful 
contrast existing between the outward 
appearance, and inward significance, of the 
same event. The look passed, merged 
in passionate personal feeling, and she 
turned vehemently upon North Branston. 

“Why have you never told me what a 
wretch I was being?” she demanded, “ You 
must have known! You ought to have 
known. And you ought to have told me, 
What business has any one to play with 
stories like the Austins’ — to make an 
occupation out of their misery — to find 
an interest in it? They are real, these 
sordid little tragedies. There’s lifeblood in 
them. And only what is real and earnest 
has any right to touch them.” 

North Branston had not seated himself. 
He was standing with one arm resting on 
the ledge of a tall cabinet, his face full of 
a gloomy feeling, in which all the narrower 
and harder lines of his face seemed to be 
submerged, 

“Yes,” he said, and his tone gave to the 
word the character of an admission wrung 
from him before now and against his will. 
“ They are real.” 

* And how have I treated them?” she 
flashed out. “As playthings! You were 
quite right, of course. Life has grown flat 
to me, and I wanted something to give it a 
flavour. I was sorry for the people, of 
course, but I was much more curious about 
them. That is how I went to Mrs. Austin 
this afternoon. I was a little shocked and 
sorry, and I wanted to feel more—you 
know the kind of thing. And I was 
interested to see how she would take it.” 

“Tt went hard with her?” 

“Tt was real to her,” she cried. ‘“ Real! 
Real! Real! Oh, it’s a ghastly thing to 
see heart-break like that, and know that 
you stand utterly outside it!” 

She rose, spurred into physical movement 
by her intense mental consciousness, and 
went away to ‘the window, standing there 
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{ with one hand holding tightly to the cur- 
} tains, her slight frame quivering a little. 

| The movement was followed by a long 
| stillness, North Branston had hardly 
| shifted his position, and it was Lady Kars- 
lake who spoke at last. She did not turn 
round, She had loosened her grasp on the 
curtain, and there was something relaxed 
| and weary about her whole figure. 

“So that’s over!” she said; and her 
| voice sounded thin and dreary. “ It’s rather 
wretched of me to turn upon you. You 
didn’t know what I was doing. We're 
} much in the same condition, you and I, I 
suppose — full of failure!” She paused 
| and sighed drearily. ‘“‘I wonder why I 


1 feel so much worse than I did before?” she 


went on. “I wonder whether it’s myself 
I’m sick of, or the world?” 

She turned slowly as she finished, and 
looked at him, and North moved and came 
across the room to her. There was a 
gloomy strength in his face, 

‘** Both, Lady Karslake, I’m afraid,” he 


} said. 


She looked at him for a moment with a 
wistful struggle in her eyes. 

“You are not encouraging,” she said, 

with a faint, uncertain smile. 
- “There are discouraging truths which are 
better faced,” he said. ‘“* You say that you 
and I are alike in a sense of failure. Per- 
| haps to some extent we are; but I’ve gone 
further than you have, and I tell you this : 
Half the active misery of your attitude lies 
in the denial of it. Resignation, Lady 
Karslake, is a word that has a wretched 
varnish of sickly sentiment upon it; but it 
is one of the finest words in the language, 
nevertheless.” 

“ Resignation?” she repeated. 

do you mean by resignation ¢” 
| He paused a moment, looking at her 
almost sternly. 

“T mean a composed acceptance of the 
inevitable,” he said. ‘An acceptance that 
does not cry out because it finds the 
journey long and unprofitable ; that realises 
that there will come an end.” 

“ What end?” 

“ Ah,” he answered in a voice as low as 
hers, “ who knows?” 

She turned away, and stood with her 

head bent. He watched her silently. It 
| was in an odd, tentative voice that she said 
at last: 

“TI suppose—there are people who get 
into touch with trouble—with people in 
trouble, I mean. I suppose—there is a 
way.” 


6 What 





“There are’ people who make a way,” he 
answered, His voice had hardened slightly. 
“But as a rule the manufacture is only 
another form of your experiment.” 

She made a gesture as of indescribable 
repugnance, 

“T shall not try again,” she said. ‘You 
need not be afraid ; it is not in my '‘ine,” 

There was another moment’s pause, broken 
this time by North Branston. He held out 
his hand. 

* You would like me to go now,” he said 
gently. 

North Branston had a dinner engagement 
for that evening. On the preceding day the 
deed of partnership between himself and 
Dr. Slade-Fenton had been finally signed 
and sealed, and he was to dine this evening 
alone with the Slade-Fentons in honour of 
the occasion. There was an absent, troubled 
expression on his face as he entered the 
drawing-room in fulfilment of this engage- 
ment, which was not only very unlike the 
demeanour to be expected of a man whose 
prospects have recently materially advanced, 
but which was also somewhat at variance 
with his usual cynical passivity of counte- 
nance, 

Miss Kenderdine was not in the drawing- 
room when North arrived. She put in an 
appearance only just before dinner, and 
there was a touch of excitement about her 
when she did appear, and her lips were set 
into a determined line, They curved into 
a brilliant smile to meet North Branston, 
but even that hardly seemed to relax the 
tension of her expression. 

Those smiles of Miss Kenderdine’s had 
fallen on North Branston during the last 
month with uninterrupted persistency. He 
had met her constantly; and on all occasions 
Miss Kenderdine’s cleverest and most 
friendly conversation, Miss Kenderdine’s 
brightest and most attractive looks, had 
been exclusively at North Branston’s 
service, That, as the month wore on, the 
clever conversation should have become a 
trifle strained and forced in its vivacity, and 
the looks a trifle fixed and stereotyped, was 
hardly surprising. The persistent cultiva- 
tion of an object who remains absolutely 
impassive and apparently unconscious, 
under cultivation, is a pursuit hardly con- 
sistent with genuine amiability, and wholly 
inconsistent with genuine gaiety. 

To-night, however, Miss Kenderdine had 
apparently rallied all her forces, The 
dinner-table conversation, gay and redolent 
of satisfaction and triumph, as the occasion 
demanded, was led by her; the toast of 
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success to the partnership, laughingly pro- 
posed by Dr. Slade-Fenton, was seconded by 
her; and it was she who turned back at 
the dining-room door with an imperative 
command that she and Mrs. Slade-Fenton 
should not be left long alone. 

** You two will see plenty of one another 
in the future!” she said. ‘‘ You’d better 
not bore one another too soon !” 

It was North alone, however, who re- 
appeared in the drawing-room about a 
quarter of an hour later. Dr. Slade-Fenton 
had been called out, Mrs, Slade-Fenton 
was seated at her little writing-table as her 
guest entered, and she turned to him over 
her shoulder. 

“You see, I’m not making a stranger of 
you!” she said in that tone of airy patron- 
age which represented her most genial 
manner. “I’m going to finish my notes, 
and you must amuse yourself with Olive.” 

Miss Kenderdine was seated at the piano 
at the extreme end of the room; and, as 
North made a vaguely courteous reply and 
turned mechanically in her direction, she 
called out: 

* Come and sit over here, Dr. Branston, 
and I'll play to you.” 

She did not play, however. She motioned 
him to a chair facing her as she sat, and 
then letting her hands fall lightly in her 
lap, she turned her assured gaze full upon 
him. 

“So it is settled,” she said. ‘Do you 
know, I’m really awfully glad about it.” 

North had seated himself, grave and im- 
passive, as if by instinct, in her presence, 

“Tt is very kind of you,” he said. 

** Of course,” she continued, “ I’ve looked 
at it from a double point of view—as an 
outsider, and yet as knowing something 
of the working of the affair—and I can’t 
help knowing what a capital position it is. 
And do you know, at one time, I was 
really half afraid you were going to throw 
it away.” 

Her voice had dropped a little as though 
to give a confidential nature to their talk 
by making it obviously impossible for Mrs. 
Slade-Fenton to hear it. 

“ Were you?” said North Branston. 

Miss Kenderdine bit her lip, and the 
colour in her cheeks grew a little brighter. 
Then she looked at him attentively. 

“What is the matter with you?” she 
said, with a touch of sprightly raillery in 
her low tone. ‘ You don’t seem either so 
satisfied or so self-satisfied as you ought to 
be, Are you thinking of the future, of the 
new possibilities, the new obligations it will 





bring? You can’t have anything more to 
wish for professionally, that’s quite certain.” 
She struck a light chord on the piano. 
“Ts there—anything else you want ?” she 
said, 

North Branston did not move. He was | 
looking absently before him. She glanced | 
at him again and struck another chord. 

“Ts there anything you want?” she said 
in a slightly breathless voice, “that you 
hesitate to ask for?” 

Her eyes were full upon him, bright with | 
a reckless intensity of suspense in which 
seemed to be concentrated all the excite- 
ment with which her manner had been 
pervaded throughout the evening. As if 
influenced rather by their gaze than by her 
words, which, indeed, he seemed hardly to 
have heard, North Branston turned his own 
eyes and met them. A dull red colour 
crept up to his forehead, and he moved 
abruptly. 

“ There are a good many things I want,” 
he said ; he spoke deliberately, and in his 
coldest manner. “ But the one thing I 


want at this moment, Miss Kenderdine, I 
That Brahms }, 


don’t hesitate to ask for. 
Impromptu, please.” 

With a movement so abrupt as to be 
absolutely violent, and with a sudden 
flare of passionately vindictive feeling in 
her eyes, Miss Kenderdine turned to the 
piano and began to play. She played well, 
as far as technique was concerned, with 
admirable precision and style, if without 
feeling. She dashed off the tour de force | 
for which he had asked with a brilliancy | 
hardly to be surpassed, and then she rose 
suddenly from the piano, Her face was | 
rather white now, and the lips were set. 
She strolled carelessly towards that end of 
the room where Mrs, Slade-Fenton was 
sitting. 

“Come, Alice,” she 
written notes enough. 
to?” 

She took up the envelopes and read 
the names, commenting with merciless | 
sarcasm on each of the owners. The last } 
to which she came was addressed to Lady | 
Karslake. 

“Lady Karslake!” she said, tossing 
down the envelope and laughing scorn- 
fully. ‘‘ What’s the use of inviting her? 
She has retired from the world, hasn’t she, | 
Dr. Branston?” 

She turned upon North, who had per- | 
force followed her, with a movement which 
was full of a hardly covered spite. 

“In what sense, Miss Kenderdine ?” 


said, ‘ You've 
Who are they 
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The words came from North very slowly, 
and with a singular reluctance. He had 
stopped, involuntarily as it seemed, and 
was standing facing the girl. 

“She has taken to philanthropy, hasn’t 
she?” said Miss Kenderdine with an un- 
pleasant laugh. “She can’t pay calle, I 
hear, because she is al ways visiting hospitals, 
and poking into people’s homes! We all 
pose, of course, in this world, but I must 
say I think that kind of pose is the biggest 
humbug going.” 

“We all pose—yes!” repeated North 
mechanically. 

‘Such a commonplace pose, too,” con- 
tinued Miss Kenderdine, “ especially for a 
widow! I suppose she found that people 
didn’t make so much fuss with her as she 
expected.” 

“T must say I do not like to see a 
woman so set upon attention,” observed 
Mrs. Slade-Fenton virtuously. 

North Branston did not speak. There 
was a half-bewildered expression on his 
face, as of a man who is conscious that he 
is walking in his sleep and dreaming an 
incredible dream. 

“You're her right hand, though, of 
course, Dr. Branston! I had forgotten 
that,” went on Miss Kenderdine. It 
seemed as though, having once given play 
to her tongue, she was unable to stop 
herself. “You must know what it’s all 
worth a great deal better than I do! 
How soon will she get tired of it, I 
wonder ?” 

As though her perceptions, less self- 
centred than those of the angry girl, had 
rendered her vaguely conscious of some- 
thing odd about North’s expression, Mrs. 
Slade-Fenton interposed. 

“Olive!” she said, in stately reproof. 
‘You are letting your spirits run away 
with you. Lady Karslake is a mutual 
friend of ours !” 

Then with a strong effort North Branston 
seemed to recover himself. He was very 
white, and there was a slightly dazed look 
about him, He made no attempt whatever 
to answer either speaker. He turned to 
his hostess and held out his hand. 

“Will you excuse me if I say I have 
some pressing work to do?” he said briefly. 
“It is getting late.” 

Five minutes later he was out of the 
house, walking down the street with a 
heavy, regular step; his head bent; his 
figure braced and set as though he were 
forcing his way through some kind of 
dense, tangled obstacle. 
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I err Dublin by an early train for 
Clones, and the despotic guard locked us 
in, We were five men, the others very 
big, brown, and loquacious. Ere the cars 
had begun to move, one of my comrades 
had got out of me the news that I had been 
staying at the “Imperial Hotel.” 

“Och, then,” he exclaimed, with Hiber- 
nian impetuosity, “ you'll be one of us—a 
true friend to the counthry.” 

Perhaps so, methought, as far as that 
might serve the Emerald Isle; but I did 
not proceed to tell him that my tarrying in 
that hotbed of patriotism was an affair of 
chance. Still, I had been amused by the 
earnest talk in the place, and by the excel- 
lent meals—at high prices—made by the 
clergy, who formed the majority of my 
fellow guests. 

Though patriotic and honoured by the 
patronage of individuals whose names are 
history, truth to tell I had not been greatly 
impressed by the building. From its coffee- 
room I had beheld a Dublin mob in posses- 
sion of the street, and eventually dispersed 
by the stalwart police, who were as one to 
twenty. I had also noticed a great deal of 
dirt, and the service was not what a Lon- 
doner would conscientiously praise. But I 
gladly speak up for the square-faced waiter 
who took me in hand at dinner. He was a 
generous-natured man. When he saw me 
in evident enjoyment of a dish of saffron- 
hued jelly, he approached me, and said in 
my ear in kindly tones: 

“ Ate the whole of it, sorr, if ye plaze.” 

Since he made it a matter of such mo- 
ment, I obeyed him. 

But to return to the railway car. There 
was nothing to see from the windows, 
except flat green country, with fine trees 
here and there; and so I smoked, and re- 
joiced that my four companions had sorted 
themselves into couples, and got as much 
conversation as they could desire, 

The one pair had dropped upon a common 
acquaintance as a topic. The acquaintance 
had, I imagine, recently gone to a better 
land. 

“He was,” said one of them, “a divil of 
a: fine boy, he was; well made intirely. 
But it was the dhrink that done for him.” 

“ Ah, the dhrink!” wailed the other. 
“Tt’s just the curse of the counthry. If a 
man has but two pennies to knock together 
in his. pocket, he’ll drink three halfpence of 
it.” 
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“A divil of a fine boy, and there’s no 
denying it,” repeated his companion. 

The second couple discussed beasts, By 
that I do not mean the political party 
opposed to Home Rule, but bovine quadru- 
peds, They did not agree, either as to the 
worth per pound of fat beef, or as to the 
future of the trade interested in the export 
of hams and sides of bacon, 

* Let’s have a clear understhanding !” the 
one of them repeated ever and anon when 
his interlocutor’s eloquence rose high. 

Very, very seldom did these four men 
allow their lips to repose ; but they did it 
just often enough for my purpose. I could 
then mark in them that weakness of mouth 
which is so astonishing a characteristic of 
four Irishmen in Ireland out of about every 
five. The great big hulking fellows—one 
had pinned his ticket into his pocket for 
security—had clearly enough and to spare 
of physical backbone, but I am sorry to say 
that I should have thought thrice ere re- 


lying upon their moral backbone in an 


emergency. 

I lost the advantage of their society at 
Maynooth. A dark-browed young eccle- 
siastic took their place, and sniffed at the 
tobacco smoke ; but he was a well-informed 
young man, and disposed to be more amiable 
than [ had a right to expect. Among other 
things, he pointed out a reach of bog ora 
potato garden—I grieve to say I forget 
which—in which an old woman once found a 
medizval chalice of silver, laced with gold, 
and beaded with gems. The poor old 
woman sold the thing gladly for a few 
shillings. It afterwards fetched hundreds 
of pounds, and may now be seen under a 
glass cover in the Dublin Collection of 
Irish Antiquities, as a priceless example of 
artificer’s work in the tenth century, 

We also talked about fishing. My young 
companion almost glowed with fervour on 
this subject. He was not an angler, how- 
ever; but I remembered afterwards that it 
was Friday. 

The time passed thus more or less agree- 
ably between talk, and bogs, and glimpses 
of dark lakes with agitated surfaces—for it 
was a windy, clouded day—and needless 
pauses at unimportant railway stations, 
where a great many bare feet and broad 
smiles were to be seen ; and so at length I 
came to Clones, and alighted. 

There is not a great deal to see at Clones, 
but what there is I saw. 

It is a quaintly situated little market 
town, its spired church set out on this 
particular day with -flags;.and a placid 





canal gives it the element of water, without 
which the picturesque seems incomplete. 
I was struck by the audacity with which 
the tenants of a score or two of mean 
houses placarded their doorways with the 
words, “ Entertainment and lodgings here.” 
What form of entertainment? I wondered. 
The average cuisine of the ill-to-do Irish- 
man, even though an Ulster Irishman, 
hardly merits the cheerful synonym of 
“entertainment.” But perhaps the word 
had reference to the excitements of the 
chase—pursued in the dark hours, And, 
moreover, when one comes to think of it, 
the clients catered for by these lodging 
houses were not, it is probable, likely to be 
very particular, The impoverished Irish- 
man, on his travels, would find it difficult 
to be worse housed than at home. This 
great fact explains why he is so gay abroad 
—until he imbibes certain of those un- 
principled notions which are supposed to 
aid a man towards prosperity, and against 
which he has no longer that supreme 
antidote, his parish priest. 

The following stanzas from an ancient 
ditty are instructive in several ways: 
Oh, weep for the day we were forced from our cot, 
From our praties and milk and our stirabout pot ; 


When Judy kept everything piping and hot, 
So snug with the cat in the corner, 


The pigs, and the dogs, and the childer, agrath ! 
Lay down on the floor, so dacent in straw, 
While the cocks and the hens, they were perched up 


ava, 
Just over the cat in the corner. 


Poor Paddy has a sentimental heart, but 
once his intelligence gets the upper hand of 
his heart, he is an awkward fellow to take 
seriously. 

Och! Paddy’s the boy, with a stick in his fist, 
With a spur in his head, and a bone in his wrist, 
And a straw round his hat—you must call a gold twist, 

Or he’d murdther you all in the corner! 

The public square of Clones seemed 
worthy of a bigger town, The houses 
round it looked blankly upon the sprawling 
area—themselves of the ugly, bare-faced, 
unadorned kind. There were a few hucksters 
set about the square or diamond, but they 
seemed occupied with chatter rather than 
sales. Small blame to them, if they had 
no more remunerative employment. It is 
a pity, however, that Paddy at home is as 
a rule content with the least amount of 
industry that comes in his way, 

I approached and contemplated the old 
cross in the middle of the diamond. A 
tatterdemalion of a man got up from the 
stone seat round its base, and made me a 
courtesy. 
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““Your honour,” he began, “if I had 
my rights, I’d not be setting here in my 
rags.” 

“Don’t let me disturb you, at all events,” 
I entreated. 

The poor fellow was immediately recog- 
nisable as one of the great and accomplished 
band of Irish mendicants, 

“‘Indade,” he retorted, with something 
like passion, “but I’d have a low opinion 
of meself if I kept on me seat while yer 
honour was by.” 

’ What was I to do? Laugh? Or shed the 
secret, pensive tear of futile compassion ? 

Right or wrong, I laughed. I was 
encouraged to do it by the twinkle in the 
man’s weak blue eyes, As well as they 
could, these trivial orbs said out loud: 
‘Sure you’re niver going to be fool enough 
to think I’m spaking the truth. You and 
me is one flesh and blood, and it’s only an 
accident you're in a fine coat and I’m so 
well ventilated. But I'll be even with you 
in Paradise, my Saxon upstart.” 

Though his eyes said all this, he blessed 
me copiously for a copper or two—and 
straightway resumed his seat. 

Ob, Paddy, Paddy, what is to be made 
of such as you? methought. 

It is a well-preserved cross, this of 
Clones, and has stood thus for some stirring 
centuries. You may see Adam and Eve 
and the serpent done on the stone, To my 
imaginative mind it seemed to look with 
stolid discontent at the assuming spired 
church on the hill over against the diamond 
on one side. Time was when the people 
of Clones and the district did it more 
reverence than at present. I dare say some 
of them still, at certain seasons, go bare- 
headed on their knees before it. But in 
these piping times of Protestantism in 
Ulster things are changed. No longer do 
the folk of Fermanagh live in fear of raids 
from the O’Neills and the O’Donnells of 
Donegal. They find the antagonism of 
their Catholic neighbours just enough to be 
stimulating only, and they put little faith 
in stone crosses, 

From the cross it was fit that I passed 
immediately to the old Abbey in Whitehall 
Street. ‘“ Whitehall Street” in a market 
town of Ireland of about two thousand 
inhabitants! It sounds swelling, does 
it mot? And the thatched cottages in 
it made the contrast the more emphatic, 

It is a poor degraded morsel of an 
Abbey, hedged in with dwellings and 
work-sheds. of a humble, grimy kind. 
The twelfth century never seemed more 





ashamed of having lingered on into the 
nineteenth, “A 

I got the key of the iron wicket from 
the blacksmith, and waded waist deep in 
grass and rank weeds among the tumbling 
walls and the hidden tombs. Two or 
three of the Clones “childer” watched my 
movements from the outer side of the 
grill, and made merry remarks. I tried to 
draw the ruin, but it would not show an 
attractive feature, It is just ruin at its 
worst—neglected, old, and-unvenerable. 

And so I fied from it, shook the grass- 
seeds from my legs, and went down a lane 
towards a far more interesting object, to 
which half a millennium and more ago the 
Abbey priests often in their day also fled, 
with the Church’s gold and silver and 
relics in their hands, and their gowns 
trailing in the wind. 

This is the famous Round Tower of 
Clones. As the first Irish “ cloictheach ” or 
bell-house I had seen at close quarters, it 
allured me exceptionally, and I made 
nothing of the nettles and weeds in the 
circumjacent burying-ground, which did 
their utmost, here also, to impede progress. 

Out of question, they are wrong who 
see in these tube-shaped buildings merely 
signal towers or watch houses, From that 
aspect the Clones ‘“‘cloictheach” is ab- 
surdly situated, It stands at the base of 
the hill on which the church itself is set. 

But our modern antiquaries are agreed 
about the object of the towers. They were 
just fortresses several storeys high, and 
their main protective feature was the 
elevation above the ground level of the 
door that gave ingress to them. Of course, 
the thickness of their stone walls was also 
adequate to resist such attacks as a band 
or two of mere vagabond marauders could 
make upon them, Such rogues did not go 
about with battering rams, and gunpowder 
was not then invented. And so the priests 
and people assembled within, with their 
portable treasures and a store of provisions, 
could in fair confidence peer forth at their 
burning hovels from the tower’s lancet 
windows, and thence listen to the dreadful 
challenges and threats of the rascals grouped 
round the tower’s base. Patience was the 
best armour in their store, and it generally 
served their turn. 

The Clones Tower is bereft of its conical 
cap; otherwise it is a good specimen of 
its kind. It soars about sixty feet, bas 
walls three feet thick, and -an inner 
diameter of ten or twelve feet. 

I yearned to investigate its interior ; but 
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the lady from the blacksmith’s shop, who 
acted as guide, gave me no encouragement. 
I could not without a ladder get on the 
threshold, and once there I should see little 
but rubbish within. The thing stood up 
like a grey chimney-shaft abbreviated. 

“ What do you make of it in Clones?” I 
asked, with fell designs on the woman’s 
mind. 

“ Make of it, sorr?” 

“ Yes: what do you think about it?” 

“Oh: the folks just think nothing at all 
about it. It’s always been there. Why 
should we think about it?” 

“ Was it a dwelling-house ?” 

“No, sure: it niver was a house, It’s 
too inconvanient for a house—all them 
stairs to the top, and nothing in size to 
show for it.” 

The good soul expressed herself some- 
what derisively, I felt obliged to apologise 
for the suggestion. 

**T do wonder,” I added dreamily, “ what 
it is.” 

My humility and wonder touched the 
lady at last. 

** It’s this, sorr,” she said explicitly, “it’s 
a kind of place for the tombs to be in. 
That’s it, you may depend upon it!” 

I left her, I hope, in the comfortable 
belief that she had told me something both 
new and true to me. The probability, 
however, indeed the certainty, is that the 
tower preceded the tombs by centuries. 

As for these grave-stones themselves, had 
I had time I should like to have inspected 
them in detail. There were round-headed 
and square-headed ones—some with emblems 
sculptured on them which were mysterious 
to me. Those which carried the skull and 
cross-bones flanked on the one side by an 
hour-glass, and the other side by a bell, 
were, however, comprehensible enough, 
There were many such. 

It was now time to dine, and so I passed 
down Whitehall Street, and renewed my 
acquaintance with that diverting entity, 
the Irish waiter. This one, grease-spotted 
and, broken-coated though he was, bore a 
face wreathed in sweet smiles, and gave 
every satisfaction in his calling. And, 
indeed, I must have been a cynic of a 
brutally obdurate type not to have felt at 
my ease, while he pressed me—almost 
fraternally—to try first the salmon cutlets 
—“from the Shannon, sorr”—and then 
the beefsteak with which he indulged me. 
The big bouquet of roses, tiger lilies, sweet- 
williams, and clove pinks, which he placed 
under my nose between the cruets and the 





dish was, I think, the best thing I saw in 
this little town. 

“ There, sorr, now ye'll do, just!” said 
my friend the waiter, when he had lit the 
cigar in my mouth, and told me how many 
minutes I had to spare ere the train left 
for Enniskillen. 

I felt rather like a happy schoolboy sent 
off by a kind, patronising uncle. 

But the train was late, and I had not 
only smoked my cigar to an end, but the 
dew was abundant in the air before it 
sauntered up, with a flag stuck on its boiler, 
and duly received me. It was a festive 
day, somewhere. I could not guess, how- 
ever, whether the flags here and there 
meant saints, or an incident in national 
history. 

Until night fell in earnest, I looked from 
the carriage windows at the landscape and 
sundry churches, like that of Clones and 
the locomotive, decked with flags. 
soon grew dark, and when I took to Ennis- | 
killen’s streets I could see little of that 
celebrated city except its gas lamps and 
the windows of its dry goods shops, Even 
in the ten minutes it took me to ascend 
from the railway station to the heart of the 
place, I was able to confirm the opinion I 
had already arrived at about Irish shops. 
They are the least interesting of any shops 
in the civilised world. I expect, however, 
the tradespeople themselves amply make up 
for this deficiency. 

I found the hotels full. At length they 
made room for me at one, which a man in 
the street declared was the very best 
in Enniskillen. I had previously applied 
at two others which were also recommended 
in the same civil manner. 

**Ye’ll not be particular, maybe?” said 
the blue-ribboned damsel—the blue ribbons 
were in her flaxen hair, not her bodice’s | 
buttonholes—who sat among the bottles in 
the bar. 

* Not too particular under the circum- 
stances,” I answered cautiously. 

I have ere this slept in a stable, 


It did | 
not therefore shock me very much to be | 


bedded over a stable. But the horses and | 
their abode were terribly odoriferous ; and 
some of the steeds must have been unwell, 
they made so much noise in the dark 
hours. 
The girl at the bar whispered something 
to me as I went into a parlour to take tea. 
** What, really ?” I retorted, with a thrill 
of pleasure. 
“Oh, yes, and he’s a very nice man 
too” 








But it |, 
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It was this. The Nationalist Member of 
Parliament for a northern constituency was 
in the hotel. Better still, he too had 
recently ordered tea. In fact, we were, un- 
less I objected, to share the same teapot 
and eat raspberry jam from the same glass 

dish. 

j Unless I objected, indeed! Destiny 
could not just. then have better gratified 
me." 
I don’t know what exactly constitutes 
‘a nice man” according to masculine 
definition ; but I saw in a moment that the 
gentleman’s handsome dark face, black 
moustache, and sweet smile had won him 
j the phrase from the damsel. He was 
j stretched on his back on a curt horsehair 
sofa when I entered, and his greeting was 
very amiable. 

And so we sat face to face, and I did not 
find him a monster. For long I did not 
let out that I knew him. We talked of 
flax and linen goods—about which I know 
nothing, except that Belfast thrives on them 
—and the coming harvest. Suddenly I 
passed him a trim compliment about the 
{ charm Old Ireland had already begun to 
exercise over me ; and hereupon he retorted 
in praise of London, and the glory of it at 
night as seen from Westminster Bridge. 
This gave me an opening, and I told him 


flatly that I was glad Ulster was represented 
in the House of Commons by gentlemen of 
intelligence like himself. 

With the removal of the tea-tray we fell 
to more serious talk over whisky and 
cigars. The honourable Member insisted on 


paying for the whisky. He knew more 
about brands than I did, he avowed. It 
seemed inconsequent, but I did not oppose 
him in his kindly desire. 

“Sir,” he said, on one grave topic, “ you 
must not go out of the country believing in 
that popular delusion which makes every 
} Orangeman the sworn enemy of every 
Catholic. There’s a lot of fireworks let off, 
and they keep us lively. That’s what it 
comes to. We've more spirits this side of 
the Channel than you have. That’s what 
it amounts to!” 

“ And will it be the same sort of innocent 
antagonism when you get Home Rule?” I 
asked, 

“That, sir,” said he, after a moment’s 
thought and a twirl to one side of his 
} moustache, “is another matter. There may 
}] be complications then.” 

It is an agreeable enough pastime, this 
trifling with politics in conversation, but 
anything more unpractical can hardly be 





conceived. No one, even a Premier backed 
by a good majority, can prognosticate with 
assurance about any measure. Time and 
the erratic tendencies of human nature 
together play sad tricks with forecasts. 
And yet I don’t know that the tricks need 
be called “sad” after all. Upon the whole 
it is a vast deal better to live in a world 
that is one huge conundrum than to inhabit 
a globe of which we know the exact origin 
and future history, and whose people have 
their little deeds and schemes mapped out 
methodically, so that all may read what is 
to come as easily as what has already 
happened, 

My friend the Nationalist Member con- 
fessed he did not read much except news- 
papers. That seemed to me very wise of 
him, if his eyes were weak, or if he had a 
capable understudy to do his other reading 
for him. I fear, however, he had no high 
opinion of literature as literature. He was 
interested in a certain branch of trade— 
being himself a merchant—and he was of 
course interested in political questions. 
These two subjects gave him print enough 
between them. 

I remember only one thing more about 
our talk over our whisky and cigars, 

‘“‘ Nowhere in the world,” said the Mem- 
ber, “ will you find girls like our Irish girls. 
Name any virtue you please, and you'll find 
they’ve got more than the average share of 
it.” 

I mentioned neatness, orderliness, and 
cleanliness, 

“Oh,” was the ready retort, “those are 
habits, not virtues.” 

This being so, I gave way to him. 

When we had taken up our bedroom 
candles, he glanced at the day's “‘ Freeman’s 
Journal,” and pointed out in the list of 
“Domestic Servants Wanted” an adver- 
tisement for “a humble girl.” 

“You don’t see such demands made in 
the columns of an English paper,” said my 
friend. 

I had to admit it. 

“If you could have your way,” added 
the Member, “that is what you would have 
in Ireland. Wanted, ‘a humble nation,’ 
instead of a united, determined, independent 
nation.” 

We shook hands, and hoped to meet 
again at breakfast ; but fate ruled it other- 
wise. 

The next morning opened wet, or “ soft,” 
as they called it. Rain pelted down solidly 
upon the town and district, as if Fermanagh 
had not nearly enough moisture in its pro- 
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digious reticulation of streams and lakes. 
Twice I essayed to face it, and twice was I 
driven back. The streets measured mud by 
inches, and the Enniskilleners walked about 
cloaked to the eyes. 

But the third time I went forth in des- 
peration.. Was I to be bested by rain in 
this town of men whose forefathers did 
such valorous deeds? Scarcely. 

Accordingly, I slopped up the main 
street, and out into the country towards 
Lough Erne the larger. I passed the castle to 
the left—with its memories of the Maguires, 
who were once lords of the land, and its 
pride in so stoutly resisting Jacobean lures— 
and came among dainty cottages, thatched, 
bowered in red roses, and faced with little 
gardens radiant in flower beds. This was 
not an Irish state of affairs; at least, not a 
type of the abodes of midland or southern 
Ireland. But of course the Enniskilleners 
—as testified by their fair proportion of 
high cheek-bones—claim kindred with the 
land of cakes and its good qualities, Green 
meadows yellowed with flag lilies gave 
other colour to the scene; and before me 
was Lough Erne’s broadening area, dull and 
rather forbidding under the leaden lashing 
of the rain. 

Seeking shelter and things strange and 
old, I turned down a dog-rosed lane, and 
came to the ruins of the Castle of Portora, 
on the edge of the lake where it is rather 
a river than a lake. The building has 
a precious situation, but it is in a state 
of advanced decay. It hardly afforded 
me a lee-wall for my purpose. 

The only circumstance I know that 
makes the old castle memorable is its 
use as a residence by Dr. Spottiswood, who 
was made Bishop of Clogher in 1621. 
His lordship had a sufficiently wild time 
of it here among castle-raiding chieftains 
and others, He had an enemy, too, in 
one Sir James Balfour, who stood well 
in favour at the English Court, and lived 
in Fermanagh when at home. Sir James’s 
men and others one day relieved the Bishop 
of ‘“betweene fourty and fifty English 
cowes worth three pounds apiece.’ These 
were rescued in the evening, but the next 
day a much more forcible attack was made 
on Portora, headed by the High Sheriff 
himself—significant fact |—and the Bishop 
suffered extensively. As a mere incident 
of this raid, we learn from a contemporary 
manuscript that “the sheriff would not 
render three fayre mares and theire coltes. 
They were so lovelye beasts, He tvoke 
them awaye wth hym.” An agreeable kind 





of Sheriff this, one may assume! The 
Bishop of Clogher soon had enough of 
Portora. He removed to Clogher, where 
it was his fate to be “hampered among 
mechanicks,” and to live uneasily until 
the Great Rebellion broke out. This sent 
him in fear of his life to London, where | 
he died, and was buried in Westminster | 
Abbey, , 

I made shift from Portora to follow 
the lake shore until I could get a boat 
to Devenish Island. As I expected, the 


lessee looked askance at the rain and | 


doubled the tariff. There were, he said 
cannily—with a Scottish accent—several 
tombstones in the parish church, telling 
of the perils of navigation on Lough Erne 
in stormy weather. 

We had a damp voyage, sure enough, | 
and the wet seemed at its worst when 
I set foot on the grass of the island and 
ran for the ruins. The Round Tower was 
what I most desired to see. Had I not 
read of it in the guide-book, I might have 
guessed that there was also an Abbey or 
a Priory hard by to give the Tower its 
excuse for existence. As a Tower, this of 
Devenish beats the one at Clones. It 
stands on a better site, and is both higher | 
and broader. In times of danger its bell 
would sound effectively across the lake, 
and one may fancy that boats from either 
shore then put off briskly towards it. 
Enniskillen’s castle was of course a stouter 
structure, but scarcely a safer. Herein 
the Prior and his monks, and all the 
islanders—the Prior’s vassals—might abide 
while the little green isle was ransacked 
before their eyes. 

The monastery seems to have been 
founded in the sixth century, and its second 
patron was a son of Aingus, King of Con- 
naught, Early spelling makes the island 
known as Daimhinis, or the Island of the 
Ox. This may either hinge on a legend of 
a notorious quadruped, or merely recall the 
excellent pasturage of the little insulated 
plot of meadow. Be that as it may, 
Devenish was a famous place. The ruins 
of its Priory bear a fifteenth-century in- 
scription, which fixes the date of the build- 
ing at 1449; one O’Flanagan then being | 
Prior, But the Tower is the thing at 
Devenish, and even in the soaking rain I 
could distinguish the chiselled heads over 
the four windows just beneath its conical 
cap. 

It is interesting to know that his lord- 
ship of Clogher had a certain profit in the 
Priory of Devenish. From the Inquisition 
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of the Fermanagh jurors made in 1609 we 
learn that “out of the said Abbey the said 
Bushopp of Clogher had yerelie a refeccion 
for a daie, or tenn shillings in lieve thereof 
in his visitation and not else, but not to 
staie all night.” 

We of this more liberal century may 
well marvel at the somewhat churlish 
limitation put on the hospitality thus doled 
out to the Bishop. Under the circum- 
stances it seems probable he would prefer 
the half-sovereign to the day’s board with- 
out lodging; though if all the Bishops of 
Clogher had chosen to live at Portora 
Castle, scarcely a cannon shot distant, there 
would have been no great hardship in 
rowing home for a bed after a hearty supper 
at the Priory. 

My boatman exhibited a doleful counte- 
nanceandsaturated coat and nether garments 
when I returned to him. 

“Sure, and it’ll take me a week to get 
the damp out of my bones,” he declared, 

But it seemed to me I was in the worse 
plight, for I let him take both oars to keep 
his blood from stagnating. 

* And when will it leave off?” I asked, 
contemplating the runlets of water on his 
glistening brown face. 

- & What! the rain, sir? Not this day. If 
I was before a judge I'd say the same. I’ve 
lived in Enniskillen six year, and I know 
its ways.” 

This determined me. I am not an 
amphibious person, and it really appeared 
not improbable that Lough Erne would 
overflow, and mate with the teeming clouds, 
thereby obliterating Enniskillen as com- 
pletely as Liverpool has obliterated that 
poor unoffending little village — parish 
church and all—which now lies fathoms 
deep in Lake Vyrnwy of Wales. 

I looked in at the Catholic church, and 
smelt the usual odour of stale incense, and 
then sped to my hotel, and so to the rail. 
way station. 

Here, having waited awhile, I took train 
to the west. There was a pilgrimage ex- 
cursion in progress, and to me, a callous 
sceptical Saxon, it was exceedingly droll to 
listen to the talk of the people who were 
bent on devoting three complete days and 
nights to a course of penance. There were 
men, women, and young girls of the party. 
The first smoked cigars, while they dis- 
cussed the penitential programme in store 
for them. The women talked what I should 
call scandal: that is, they pecked at the 
characters of their common acquaintance in 
a most overt and cruel fashion. And the 





girls surveyed, with radiant features, each 
other’s towering hats and the tawdry tinsel 
jewels at their necks and in their ears, and 
made whispered rapturous comments there- 
upon, 

I surmised that at the holy place whither 
they were going there were no cigars, that 
grim silence was the rule, and that the 
clothes worn had to be of a sombre or even 
a repellent uniform kind. But perhaps I 
was wrong. 





THE DEATH- WATCH. 


‘* THE death-watch ticked beside the hearth last night. 
What! the glass rises, and the moon is clear ? 
An’ thou art keen to read the skies aright, 
An’ not a token of a storm is here ? 
Oh ay, thou’rt wise as all the young ’uns are, 
An’ we are fond and foolish—let it be. 
The tide is calling on the harbour bar, 
The death-watch ticked last night—wait thou and 
see, 


‘¢ The banns were out of Sunday, an’ the feast 
Is set for Thursday, is it? Fine an’ rare 
They say thy wedding duds are ; an’ the priest 
Is warned to meet thee on the Head up there ? 
For sure the ‘ Hilda’ will be in to-morrow ; 
She’s due, an’ keeps her time, an’ all is right ; 
But though I ne’er was one to croak on sorrow, 
The death-watch ticked beside the hearth last night. 


‘* Nay, never don thy brand new frock to walk 
Out on the pier, and see the ‘ Hilda’ come ! 
Hevn’t they taught thee better? All the talk 
Has been of books and learning in thy home, 
Better to know to shun bad luck, I say, 
Nor wear thy married gauds afore the time ; 
Poor lass, 1’d fain ha’ seen thy wedding day, 
I doubt the ‘ blessing bell’ will never chime.” 


Gaily she laughed to hear the old wife croon. 
She wore her bonniest frock to hail him back ; 
And stayed, till drooping ’neath the risen moon, 
She knew that midnight could not bring her Jack. 
And ever sadder grew the wistful eyes, 
And ever graver looked the fisher folk, 
Who watched beside her ’neath the quiet skies, 
While on the bronzed lips died the homely joke. 


** Collision in the Downs!” A steamer crashed 
Into a barque that held a northward course ; 
A plank or two up on the seaboard washed, 
A bulwark stove to tell of sudden force. 
The ‘‘ Hilda” never rode by Whitby Pier, 
’ And, with her fair young face grown worn and white, 
The pale girl shivered ence again to hear, 
be death-watch ticked beside the hearth that 
night.” 





THE WAGES OF SELF-DENIAL. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


Most people said John Greer was a fool, 
when he rented his farm and bought out 
the general store in Moneyville, 

Moneyville was a narrow road which ran 
up a hill and down again, and had a few 
houses on either side. It came out of the 
unalloyed country, and after half a mile of 
giddy metropolitan life went into the 
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country again. The Morophobia River grew 
familiar and fraternised with it for a little 
space after the manner of rivers, and then 
rushed off to pour its confidence into the 
Bay of Quinte. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway, when it came through, bestowing 
prosperity on this town and taking away 
prosperity from that, after the manner of 
railways, deliberately and of malice afore- 
thought passed it by. It was a slight 
which might have been borne—for Money- 
ville had never sought after the inventions 
of men—but Glasgow, four miles further 
on, was to have a station of its own, and 
that was intolerable. Moneyville offered a 
bonus, The result was a flag-station, which 
enabled the enterprising ladies of the com- 
munity to run down to Charrington on 
market days for ninety cents and return, 
and dispose of their butter and eggs at the 
highest market prices without taking the 
horses out of spring’s work or harvesting. 

It was at this unfavourable time that 
John Greer concluded to give up the farm 
and “live retired” in the Moneyville 
grocery store. He had never liked the 
drudgery of the farm; and, now that his 
wife was dead and his daughter Tilly took 
charge of the house, there was no one to 
restrain him. The reasons he gave to an 
inquisitive public were that Tilly was not 
strong enough to do the work on a farm, 
and the twins, when they were old enough 
to go to school, would have too far to walk ; 
but it is probable that his excuses im- 
posed on nobody but himself. Things did 
not go on as prosperously in the store as he 
had anticipated. Trading in Charrington 
had made the matrons shrewd and wise. 
John soon found that calico once worth a 
York shilling a yard now had to be cut 
down to eight cents, that a three-quart 
kerosene can could no longer be made to 
hold a gallon, and that a dollar’s worth 
of sugar made a perceptible hole in the 
barrel. 

Tilly Greer was a lovely girl. Even the 
Moneyville people could see that, and their 
good taste was sustained now and again by 
strangers who, when they were taken to 
church, never failed to inquire who the 
pretty girl in the choir was. Her figure 
was tall, with all its lines full and rounded, 
and at a time when other girls wore heavy 
frizzes over their foreheads, she was fond of 
drawing back her abundance of wavy chest- 
nut hair, and coiling it smoothly at the 
back of her head. On a Sunday morning 
when she came into church dressed in an 
old-fashioned sprigged muslin and leading 








the twins by the hand, she had more the 
air of a gentle young matron than of a girl. 
The young men were shy about speaking to 
her, and the girls who asked her advice 
sometimes about their little love troubles 
would never have believed that she had 
any of her own. 

“Tilly’s got her work cut out for her 
for a good many years ahead,” her Aunt 
Martha used to say. 

Tilly herself did not seem to be depressed 
by the knowledge of it as she gaily directed 
Mr. Horner, the slim young schoolmaster, 
in his efforts to lay the table at Mrs. 
Martha Greer’s one spring afternoon, Mrs. - 
Greer was having a “bee.” She was a 
widow, she farmed her own land with far 
more success than her late husband had 
ever been able to achieve, and she boarded 
the teacher and kept her sister with her for 
company. Mrs. Greer believed in bees. 

“Get a lot of men together,” she used to 
say, “‘an’ it’s surprisin’ the amount of work 
they'll do in an afternoon. They don’t 
miss the time, you get a good job done, an’ 
it don’t cost anything but the supper.” 

Some twenty of her neighbours, as a 
result of her opinions, were now scattered 
over the big hill north of the house, picking 
stones with cheerful good- humour, and 
looking forward to the call to supper. 
Indoors the same good- humour, the same 
alacrity, prevailed. Mrs. Greer and her 
sister, Miss Mary, were in the kitchen, 
running to and fro with very red and 
flustered faces; and Tilly, who had come 
up from the store to help wait, was laying 
the table in the dining-room. 

“‘ Now, that’s what I call social equality,” 
the teacher said, as he got up from the 
floor, where he had been kneeling to put 
blocks under the legs of one table to raise 
it to the height of another against which it 
had been placed. ‘‘ Own up, now, that you 
couldn’t have got along without me.” 

He was a good-looking, boyish young 
fellow, and he smiled brightly as he picked 
up his tin dinner-pail from the chair where 
he had dropped it when he came in, and 
carried it into the kitchen. His striped 
flannel coat and straw hat seemed the 
embodiment of comfortable elegance in 
dress. 

“You better wash your hands an’ come 
an’ help me with the dishes,” Tilly called 
after him with a little air of authority. 
She was not going to tell him she couldn’t 
have got along without him, but when the 
cloth was on she didn’t know just how 
many people there were, and Mr. Horner 
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was sent out to count them. Then she let 
the spoons fall from her hands on the floor, 
and her Aunt Martha called from the 
kitchen to know what was broken, and Mr. 
Horner shut the door slyly, and they were 
very gay gathering them up again. After 
that his probation was over, and he went 
into a blue and white check apron and 
became a member of the staff. 

Tilly arranged the plates and cups and 
saucers, and he followed with knives and 
forks. The silver-plated cruet in the 
middle of the table was supported on either 
side by a huge bouquet of marsh-mallows. 
Beyond these were glasses of radishes not 
so tall as the marsh-mallows, and these 
again tapered down to the butter-dish on 
each side. At one end was a great platter 
of pink boiled ham ; at the other, one of 
beef. The schoolmaster cut the pumpkin 
and lemon pies into the customary six 
pieces each, and Tilly arranged them on 
the table. He laughingly vowed he had 
never seen so many varieties of pickles 
before, and there was cheese, and honey in 
the comb, and cold rice pudding in tin 
basins, and there were citron preserves in 
two tall glass dishes, 

“‘Let’s see,” said Tilly, meditating, with 
her finger on her lip. ‘ There’s the pot- 
pie, an’ the mashed potatoes, an’ the baked 


beans, an’ parsnips an’ hot b'scuits to go 
on yet, an’—no, there isn’t—.t’s too bad, 


but there isn’t room for the cakes. We'll 
have to put ’em here on the dresser, an’ 
pass ’em round afterwards. And now I 
guess it’s about time for you to blow the 
horn.” 

The men crowded in, wreathed in grins. 
They washed their hands and faces en- 
thusiastically in a tub of water that had 
been provided outside the back door, and 
trooped in through the kitchen. The 
younger ones looked at the schoolmaster 
running round with an apron on, and a 
flower in his buttonhole just like the one 
Tilly Greer had in her hair, and kicked 
one another under the table for glee. John 
Greer sat at the head of the table. He 
had shifting, light-blue eyes ; and a curly, 
lazy-looking head. 

“ Well, Marthy,” he said to his sister-in- 
law as she walked round, flushed and 
triumphant at the success of her supper, 
“you’ve got a good job done on that 
summer-fallow. I’m real glad I come up 
an’ looked after it.” 

“Who'd you leave in the store, John?” 
somebody asked. 

John’s face grew red, but he turned his 





head quickly and helped himself to the pot- 
pie before answering. 

“Oh, there ain’t much doin’ these days, 
so I just put up the shutters an’ left it to 
take care of itself,” 

He was not so talkative after that, but 
nobody noticed. The one impression carried 
away by the bee-hands was that Mrs, Greer 
was a go-ahead woman; and one man who 
bore the reputation of being “ noticy,” re- 
marked to his wife on getting home that he 
wouldn’t wonder if there was something up 
between Tilly Greer and the schoolmaster. 

That was the beginning of Tilly Greer’s 
love story. People did not speak about it 
much, because she never walked to church 
with Mr. Horner, or sat beside him in the 
same pew, as the other Moneyville young 
ladies and their admirers did ; but it was 
observed and accepted. Sensible Mrs. 
Greer found occasion to speak to her niece 
about the wisdom of her choice. 

“T’ve always said,” she remarked, “ that 
sooner or later your father was bound to 
git married again, an’ it’s just as well for 
you to be provided for if you git the 
chance. Mr. Horner’s a real smart young 
man, an’ you might go farther an’ fare 
worse.” 

And Mrs, Greer had been surprised when 
Tilly got up with a great blush on her 
face, and walked away without answering. 

But Tilly at work in her kitchen, with 
bright sunshine and the smell of lilacs 
crowding in at the door, was weaving the 
old colours of love and hope into her web. 
The kitchen was a pleasant place to work 
in. Its two south windows commanded 
the gravel road, and blue glimpses of the 
river among the trees. There was a rag 
carpet on one half of the floor, and most of 
the chairs were rockers filled with com- 
fortable flowered print cushions. As she 
sat in the neat room one morning, cleaning 
the rice for a pudding, her thoughts were 
shyly busy with her own happiness. The 
twins, with their faces freshly washed, and 
their scant tow-coloured hair smoothed, 
were seated on the floor in clean blue slips, 
discussing the relative merits of two rag 
babies. The wind blew lightly in. There 
was a big bunch of lilacs in a glass pitcher 
on the table. Tilly could hear her father’s 
voice in colloquy with some one in the 
store. Presently the customer went out, 
and Mr. Greer came slouching into the 
kitchen. 

“Tilly,” he said, “I want you to run up 
to your Aunt Marthy’s an’ ask her to come 
down. You can say I want to see her on a 
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matter of business. 
don’t waste no time. I'll look after the 
children.” 

She caught up her hat and ran out. The 
shutters were up before the store windows, 
and the door was closed as she passed. 

Miss Mary was sitting in a rocking-chair 
in one of the front windows when Tilly 
went in. Her little prunella boots were 
going up and down with gentle persistence 
as she rocked. Mrs. Greer was bending 
over a brass kettle in which some very 
green cucumber pickles were scalding on 
the stove. She was a larger, more deter- 
mined-looking woman than her sister. 

“ Why, yes, I s’pose I could,” she said, 
staring dubiously at Tilly when she had 
received her message. “I’m pretty busy 
this morning, but I s’pose I could.” 

She tied on a clean apron and brought 
her bonnet and cape. 

** You better keep an eye on the pickles 
while I’m gone, Mary,” she said as she 
closed the door behind her. 

Left alone, Miss Mary busied herself with 
little preparations for dinner. She decided 
to make an apple-jack as a surprise to her 
sister. They lived in that close intimacy of 
affection which has its occasional occurrence 
of monotony. She was busily engaged in 


Run right along an’ 


paring the apples when the sound of a 


buggy stopping outside disturbed her. She 
ran to the window and saw her sister hurry- 
ing up the path, while John was tying his 
horse. 

“Well,” said Mrs, Greer, in a voice of 
suppressed excitement, as she came in, “ the 
crash has fell at last !” 

“Oh, what’s happened?” Miss Mary 
cried. 

* T’ve got to go to Charrington with John. 
He'll be in in a minute to talk it over. He's 
been going behind in his business every year 
since he took the store, an’ now he can’t go 
on any longer. It ain’t only what he’s 
owing to us, Mary. The farm’s mortgaged 
for forty-five hundred, an’ he’s got. lots of 
little debts besides. He can’t never get his 
head above water again. I tell you it’s 
awful for a man with a family to be as 
shiftless as that, It ain’t nothing but shift- 
lessness has brought him to this. There 
ain’t a man around that had a better start.” 

Mrs, Greer’s voice rose oratorically. As 
she spoke she went into her bedroom adjoin- 
ing the kitchen, and began hurriedly to put 
on her black cashmere dress, Miss Mary 
buttoned it for her with fingers that 
trembled. ; 

* An’ now he says that Willy Bolderick’s 





pressin’ him for what’s coming to him, an’ 
he’s went in the bank as far as he can, an’ 
if he waits a day longer it’ll all be out an’ 
everybody grabbing for their share. He 
says he wants to secure us first of all, an’ 
the only way to do that is for me to 
take the place. He says he thinks any- 
body would give six thousand for it as it 
stands, with fifty acres in woodland an’ as 
much more seeded down, an’ the mortgage 
is only forty-five hundred, an’ the interest 
paid for a year ahead. If we take it uhder 
the mortgage an’ pay him five hundred 
dollars, we’ll have our thousand that he 
owes us safe an’ run no risk, Of course I 
said I wouldn’t do anything till you’d con- 
sented, an’ I’d consulted Fox and Wilson to 
see if it was legal.” 

“But, what'll John do?” asked Miss 
Mary. 

“ He'll take the five hundred dollars an’ 
git out. It’s either do that, or go with 
nothing at all. The store’ll have to go. 
He says he s’poses we'd let Tilly an’ the 
twins stay in the house till he could send 
for’em. He wants to go to-night.” 

Miss Mary sat down on a chair and began 
to cry. ‘“ Well, I’m sorry for Tilly,” she 
said. ‘I am sorry for Tilly.” 

“Yes, she’s the one I’m sorry for,” Mrs. 
Greer said, in a burst of indignation. ‘Do 
you believe, she never knew a thing about 
it till John out with it to me. If he'd 
struck her in the face she couldn’t ’a felt 
worse. But she was herself again in a 
minute, an’ went as cool as could be an’ got 
him up a lunch to eat on the cars. I don’t 
believe she more than half realises it.” 

“Don’t you feel as if it might be 
shieldin’ him too much to take the farm, 
Martha?” Miss Mary asked timidly. “ From 
his creditors, you know. They might think 
we knew about it before.” 

Mrs. Greer turned almost sternly on her 
little old sister. ‘I feel as if we had no right 
to lose a thousand dollars when we might 
save it,” she said. ‘“ Mary, I’ve worked, an’ 
you’ve worked, an’ we’ve kept things to- 
gether an’ saved what we had, an’ he’s 
lazed around an’ speculated, It ain’t right 
for us to lose it. I don’t feel as if I'd be 
defraudin’ anybody. That company that 
holds the mortgage’ll manage to get what 
they put into it, you can depend on that. 
I'll see Fox an’ Wilson, an’ if they think it’s 
all right, I'll take it.” 

Miss Mary went to the door and called 
John to come and get a cup of tea before 
he went. She tried to act as if nothing 
unusual had happened. He asked to see 
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the notes Mrs, Greer held against him, and 
sat turning them over with shaking hands. 
When he spoke there was a disagreeable 
click in his throat. Miss Mary could see 
a little pulse beating in his cheek. She 
got up hurriedly, with the faded bloom in 
her own cheeks heightened, and hastened 
the arrangements for going. 

It was after sunset and she was giving 
the schoolmaster his tea when Mrs. Greer 
came back. She had made up her mind 
that as soon as it was dusk she would go 
down to the store and bring Tilly and the 
twins up to stay all night. Mrs. Greer 
went into her room to take off her best 
dress, and Miss Mary, after being certain 
that their boarder wanted nothing more, 
slipped quietly in after her. 

‘** Well, is he gone?” she whispered. 

‘Gone? No, he’s no more gone than I 
am,” Mrs. Greer answered scornfully. 

** You don’t mean to say he ain’t going?” 

‘Well, it looks very much like it. I 
went to the bank as soon as we got in town 
an’ drew the five hundred dollars, an’ here 
it is.” She produced a roll of crumpled 
notes from the bosom of her dress. ‘ You 
better put it in the cash-box, Then we went 
to see Fox. ‘ Mrs. Greer,’ says he, ‘do you 
want my candid opinion? Well, you 
better keep your five hundred dollars. I 
doubt if the farm would sell for that much 
over an’ above the mortgage. You've got 
that safe now, an’ I’d advise you not to 
throw good money after bad.’ Then he 
turns to John. ‘The best thing for you to 
do,’ he says to him, ‘is to make an assign- 
ment. Just hand over what you've got, 
and let your creditors settle it amongst 
themselves,’ An’ John kept saying all the 
time, ‘But I must secure Mrs. Greer, my 
sister-in-law. Mrs. Greer mustn’t lose by 
me.’ Fox says to him, ‘ Well, I’ll tell you, 
there’s one thing you can do, Mr, Greer. 
Nobody can hinder you payin’ Mrs. Greer 
out of what you’ve got on your person.’ 
| John didn’t say anything to that, but they 
went out together an’ he’s assigned.” 

Miss Mary gave a little gasp of excite- 
ment, 

“Oh, we’d ought to try an’ keep it quiet! 
But I s’pose it'll get out.- The news’ll 
spread like wildfire.” 

“Oh, yes,” Mrs. Greer said carelessly ; 
“ivll get out, but it might be worse. It’s 
bad enough to fail up, but it’s a great sight 
worse to skip to the States.” 

Miss Mary’s surmise was correct. The 
news spread like wildfire. Peter Garret 
dropped in during the evening, and re- 





———— 





marked casually that -it was going round 
that John Greer had broke down, saying at } 
the same time that folks were wondering 
whether he’d managed to cheat the women 
folks. 

“Tf you ain’t in it,” he said, “you’re the 
only ones around. He’s borrowed wherever 
he could borrow, an’ all his loose stuff is | 
chattel-mortgaged ; an’ they do say he’s got 
money.” 

Mrs. Greer thought over this during the 
night, and her pity turned to wrath. John 
had borrowed money from her, when he 
knew he could not pay it back. He had 
given other people chattel-mortgages, and 
because she was related to him, and had 
trusted him, he had given her no security 
of any kind. The longer she thought of it, 
the more she felt she had been cheated and 
outwitted by a scoundrel, She started out 
early in the morning with the purpose of 
finding out how much he had borrowed of 
late, proving he had not spent it all, and 
making him disgorge. She met little John 
Henry Briggs, the carpenter-who was always |; 
looking for jobs, and he told her John had 
been the ruination of him. He had gone in 
the bank for him, and the notes were 
nearly due, and he had no way of paying 
unless he mortgaged his house and lot. 


George Elders had lent him two hundred 


dollars only two days ago. He had bought 
Sandy Munroe’s five cows the week before, |. 
and sold them, and had not paid a cent. 
As John Henry Briggs said, he could sit in 
his own door and count enough people in 
sight that he owed to sink aship. Mrs. 
Greer went on to her brother-in-law’s with 
rage in her heart, 

They were at breakfast when she went 
in, and the twins sat on high chairs, one on 
each side of Tilly, looking up solemnly over | 
their bowls of corn-meal and milk. Tilly 
jumped up almost gaily, and brought her a 
chair. 

“I’m so glad that father’s going to stay, 
Aunt Martha,” she said, “that I can’t feel 
very bad about anything else. Things will 
come round some way, I tell him.” 

Mrs. Greer paid no attention. 

*“ Well, John,” she said sternly, “I’ve 
come this morning to see what you're going 
to do for me. Before you’ve threw away 
everything you’ve got to your creditors, I’d 
like to know what you're going to do for 
me,” 4 
John laid down his knife and fork. He 
was trembling with excitement. 

‘“‘Marthy,” he said, “only have a little | 
patience, an’ don’t turn agin me, an’ you 
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will be secured. That’s what I said at 
first—you will be secured—an’ I mean it.” 
“T don’t believe it,” cried Mrs. Greer. 


1 “John, I believe you’ve got money !” 


Tilly jumped up with a cry of pain. 

“Oh, Aunt Martha, he hasn’t!” she 
cried. “He hasn’t! He hasn’t got any 
money! He’s been a bad manager, maybe, 
but he’s been honest. That’s what he’s 


} said all along—he’s said you must be se- 
} cured, an’ you will be. Only wait a little 


while, an’ don’t go back on us. Oh, Aunt 
Martha, you’re the only friend we've got. 
He is honest.” 

She threw herself in front of her father 
as if to protect him. 

“Sit down, child,” Mrs. Greer said. “I 
don’t blame you.” 

“Oh, but I can’t bear to have you think 


j} he hasn’t been honest. You’ve been so 


good to us. Speak up, father, an’ tell her 
we haven’t got any money.” 

Mrs. Greer laughed bitterly. 

“Tt’s no good for you to try an’ defend 
him, Tilly. The whole town’s cryin’ shame 


} on him. He owes everybody. Let him 


show what he’s done with it, or I'll find 
out !” 

She swept indignantly out of the house. 
She had not intended to say anything 
before Tilly, and as she walked back her 


7 conscience seemed more than half inclined 


to reproach her for what she had done. 
She had scarcely reached home and taken 
off her bonnet before the door burst open 
and Tilly entered, breathless and _bare- 


headed. 


“Ob, Aunt Martha,” she sobbed, “I 
want to tell you it isn’t as bad as it looks. 
Father’s just got fifty dollars, an’ that’s ell, 
But I own the haircloth furniture, an’ the 
organ, an’ the feather beds. Mother gave 
them to me. An’ I’ve come to tell you 
that I'll sell them an’ give the money to 
you. An’ you will be paid in time. 
Father says so. Only don’t doubt father.” 

Mrs. Greer took the sobbing girl in her 
arms. 

“Tilly, I believe in you, anyhow,” she 
said. “ An’ if you say so I'll believe in 
your father. An’ there’s just one thing for 
you to do, an’ that’s to stop frettin’, and be 
a good girl an’ go home an’ take care of 
the children.” And Mrs. Greer emphasized 
her advice with a motherly kiss. 

Tilly told herself as she went home that 
she had done no wrong, and that she would 
not be ashamed or avoid meeting people. 
All day there were strangers in the shop 
and in the house making lists of the things 





there ; and others drawn by curiosity came 
in to see, as they said, how she was taking 
it, But she preserved her gentle quiet, 
kept the house tidy and the twins clean, 
and had the meals on the table at the 
proper hours. When she had put the 
twins to bed at night she came out as usual 
to sit a few moments on the verandah in 
the early spring twilight. A whip-poor- 
will was crying among the trees on the 
other side of the river, and in the half- 
light she permitted herself the luxury of 
a few tears, A cow-bell tinkled in the 
pasture lot, and the air was full of faint 
evening sounds, Above all she was 
acutely conscious of steps that grew nearer 
and nearer and then paused. Somebody 
spoke her name, “ Tilly,” quite close beside 
her. 

She felt the blood rush to her face and 
her heart almost stop. There was no need 
to look up to know who it was who was 
standing on the grass a step below her. 
He had taken off his hat, and his hand- 
some face, surrounded by its rings of black 
hair, was quite distinct in the gathering 
dusk. 

“T came to ask you if you wouldn’t like 
to take a little walk,” he said. 

She put up her hand to hide her tear- 
marked face. 

“No, no; I can’t go.” 

Not just a little ways?” 

“No, thank you, I guess not,” she said 
faintly. ‘I don’t care to.” 

“Well, it’s all right,” he said. “I 
didn’t know but you might like to go a 
little ways.” 

He struggled to make his tone uncon- 
cerned, and moved away a few steps, but 
something in the dejected figure drew him 
back again, 

‘See here now, Tilly,” he said, and held 
out his hand. 

She put hers into it mechanically, and 
felt it instantly covered in a warm clasp. 

“See here now, Tilly,” he eaid again. 
“You think I don’t know what’s the 
matter with you. Well, I do, and I don’t 
mind a bit.” 

She struggled to take her hand away, 
but he held it fast. 

“T don’t mind a bit,” he said again. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” she said. “It’s an 
awful disgrace.” 

“Well, then, it’s my disgrace too, for you're 
my girl. And you can come to-morrow if 
you’ve a mind to. I never wanted you to 
stay slaving here for your folks, We'll be 
married right away if you say so.” 
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She snatched her hand away from him in 
a sudden agony of fear, and ran quickly 
into the house and up to her own room, 
where she threw herself on the bed with 
her heart beating wildly and strange lights 
dancing before her eyes. Shame and terror 
of herself, and the foretaste of remorse that 
smites the conscience for a sin not yet 
committed, were all struggling with a new 
and guilty happiness that was swelling her 
heart to bursting. She lay there motionless, 
hour after hour, fighting over again the old 
battle of duty against inclination. She 
heard her father come up to his room next 
to hers and move about restlessly. The 
moon rose and poured a current of white 
light into the room. She could hear the 
soft breathings of the twins asleep in their 
cot at her bedside. She got up and hung 
over them in an agony of divided love and 
motherly tenderness, They were so helpless, 
rosy and dimpled in sleep—the tender things 
she had taken from her mother’s dying 
arms, and tended and watched all their 
little life. He had said she must leave her 
folks. How could she leave her father and 
these babies when they needed her so much ? 
With a little stifled cry of misery she 
dropped on her knees beside them. She 
felt dimly that she had need to say a prayer, 
but no words came toher. Then in queer, 
disjointed fashion she remembered one 
verse of a hymn that seemed to bring 
comfort. The first line was gone. 

‘*Nor seek a selfish rest— 
Nor seek a selfish rest,” 

she repeated, trying to recall it, 


** Nor murmur when He asks of me 
My dearest and my best.” 


. She fell asleep with the words on her 
ips. 

But John Greer did not understand her 
when next morning, contrary to the country 
girl’s instinct of reticence, she threw her 
arms round his neck and sobbed out that 
she would never leave him. He patted her 
good-humouredly on the head and said she 
needn’t be afraid but what he’d always do 
his duty by her as a father, and never bring 
anybody in to be mistress of the house that 
she didn’t like. 





TWO PRESIDENCY CAPITALS. 





From Madras, “the Cinderella of India,” 
to Calcutta, “the City of Palaces,” appears 
hke the proverbial “far cry to Loch Awe,” 
for no contrast can exceed that which exists 
between the melancholy settlement on the 








Bay of Bengal, and the brilliant Viceregal 
capital on the banks of the Hooghly. 

The site of Madras was granted to the 
East India Company in 1638 by an ironical 
native Prince, who thus expressed his con- 
tempt for the mercantile organisation to 
which he yielded a wilderness of sand 
lashed by foaming surf, and exposed to the 


full fury of the north-east monsoon as it | 
sweeps over this dreary and inhospitable | 


coast in howling winds and hurricanes of 
rain. The ungracious concession was ac- 
cepted, and the indomitable pioneers of 


British enterprise in the East obtained a |} 


firm footing in this desolate region. The 
Fort of St. George was built as the 
nucleus of the future city which finally 
enclosed an aggregation of twenty-three 
towns and villages within its boundary, 
under the comprehensive name of Madras. 


In spite of an unprotected roadstead, and | 


the further drawback of possessing no 
navigable river, the new settlement gradu- 
ally gathered ships of all nations to the 
port which became one of the principal 
outlets of Indian commerce, and the meridian 
of Madras now gives the time to the gigantic 
railway system which connects the southern 
capital with the entire peninsula. 

“Madras makes the money for Calcutta 
to spend,” is the melancholy assertion of 
an English official banished to this torrid 
zone, where life has lost its wonted zest 
amid an uncongenial environment. An 
atmosphere of hopeless depression clings to 
the great settlement which lies under the 
shadow of Fort St. George ; where arsenal, 
council house, and church represent the 
threefold influences of religion, law, and 
order, whereby the destinies of the original 
colony were moulded. Beyond the grey 
battlements lies the so-called island formed 
by two trickling streams choked with sand, 
and shaded by the palms and banyans in 
the gardens of Government House. The 
Mohammedan quarter of Triplicane, con- 
taining eighty thousand inhabitants, is 
flanked by San Thomé, the traditional site 
hallowed by the martyrdom of Saint Thomas 
the Apostle ; Chintadrepettah, Vepery, and 
Royapuram form three other important 
divisions of the city; and the Black Town, 
defended by stone barriers from the 


menacing encroachments of the sea, is one | 


of the most characteristic native quarters in 
India. An extensive view from the noble 
lighthouse commands the length and breadth 
of the southern capital, extending for nine 
miles along the sandy shore, with green 
suburbs and park-like expanses shaded by 
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drooping palms and lofty bananas. Dense 
thickets of tropical vegetation enclose white 
bungalows and yellow mansions faced with 
polished chunam, but the riotous luxuriance 
of flower and foliage fails to eniiven the 
hopeless monotony which seems _ the 
character-note of forlorn Madras, Re- 
pulsive-looking brown kites flock in count- 
less numbers to the dark avenues of Mount 
Road, the principal thoroughfare of the 
city, and act as the authorised scavengers 
of every street. Even the ubiquitous 
Indian crow gives place to these ragged 
and disreputable bipeds, which darken the 
air as they fly in unpleasant proximity to 
the heads of riders or pedestrians. The 
noisy and riotous inhabitant of Madras 
produces an unfavourable impression upon 
strangers accustomed to the serene and 
ceremonious Hindu of the north, and 
though the tenets of Christianity are nomi. 
nally held by nearly a third of the Indian 
population, the purer creed seems somewhat 
at variance with the conduct of native 
disciples. The dark skins and rugged 
features of the population denote barbaric 
origin, and their violent gesticulations and 
furious quarrels strike dismay into the 
victim of their rapacity. 

In a primitive handcart known as a 
“ push,” and drawn at breakneck speed by a 


brown native clad in little else but the coat- 
ing of palm-oil with which his lean body is 
liberally smeared, we thread the maze of 
streets to the Cathedral and Botanical 
Gardens; neither of these favourite resorts 
possessing sufficient beauty to merit de- 


scription, The expedition shows a lament- 
able deficiency of native intelligence, for 
our willing but incapable conductor, unable 
to find the exit from a maze of banyan 
avenues, collapses in tearful despair, until a 
sympathising vendor of sweetmeats at a 
wayside stall solves the hopeless problem, 
and puts him in the right way, accompany- 
ing the needful directions with the gift of a 
sticky but toothsome morsel of unprepos- 
sessing appearance and powerful odour. 
Colleges, hospitals, and churches stand 
in green compounds where cows and sheep 
feed among tropical plants, and the rank 
vegetation shows traces of neglect and 
disorder unusual in cities under British 
sway. In the cool of the evening we drive 
along the beach to meet the reviving sea 
breeze, locally known as “the doctor,” a 
welcome visitor at the close of the burning 
day. A fleet of Massoola boats, built for cross- 
ing the heavy surf of this forbidding coast, is 
just plunging through the sheets of spray. 





The light craft made of thin planks sewn 
together with thongs of hide and calked 
with cocoa-nut fibre, was formerly the only 
mode of landing ; but an artificially sheltered 
harbour has lately been constructed, enabling 
passeugers to disembark with a more agree- 
able if less romantic sensation than that of 
flying through clouds of foam and bumping 
on the sandy shore, to be dragged to terra 
firma by screaming phantoms of weird and 
uncanny aspect. 

The catamaran, made of a hollowed log, 
shares the popularity of the Massoola boat 
with the fishermen of Madras. The ricketty- 
looking contrivance can weather any storm 
in the skilful native hands, and letters are 
sent by this means to ships in the offing 
when other communication with the shore 
is impossible. The catamaran requires steer- 
ing with a paddle through the raging surf, 
and though the boatman may be frequently 
dashed out of the rude skiff by the violence 
of the waves, he leaps into his frail bark 
again with the efficiency of long practice, 
and the catamaran, flying over the crest of 
the great billows which threaten instant 
destruction, accomplishes the perilous voyage 
in safety, 

Only four thousand Europeans are to 
be found in the immense population of 
four hundred thousand souls, if we ex- 
clude the twelve thousand Eurasians who 
occupy the No Man’s Land on the borders 
of black and white. This hybrid race 
presents insoluble difficulties to the political 
economist. Craving for the social recognition 
denied to a community which originated in 
the vices of the early European colonists, 
and scorned alike by the pure-blooded 
nations of East and West, the sins of the 
fathers seem visited upon the yellow children 
of this degenerate stock unto the third and 
fourth generation. By a curious freak of 
Nature the Eurasian of Portuguese descent 
sinks step by step in the scale of colour 
until he becomes of darker hue than the 
Hindu of unblemished race, and the hybrid 
Goanese of the present day combine dis- 
tinctively European features with a skin of 
total blackness, The unbalanced Eurasian 
character, full of conflicting elements, lacks 
the sterling and enduring qualities which 
command respect and ensure success, and 
this feeble type of humanity has hitherto 
appeared incapable of elevation to vigour of 
thought and action. 

Madras possesses but few local industries, 
and depends chiefly upon her exports of 
grain, cotton, and indigo, together witb 
railway freight and shipping, as the prin- 
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cipal sources of prosperity. Commercial 
interests have been increased by the open- 
ing of the gold fields in Mysore, but the 
mournful Cinderella of India, oppressed by 
the burden and heat of the day, seems fated 
to slave amid the dust and ashes without 
tasting the fruits of the labour which falls 
to her lot. Under the guidance of “the 
enlightened native,” we visit the historic 
Car of Juggernaut, a melancholy relic of 
India’s sacrificial cruelty, and still held in 
superstitious veneration, though forbidden 
by Government decree to be removed from 
beneath the gaudy canopy which now 
covers it. The heavy wheels, encrusted 
with grotesque images of the gods, formerly 
added to the dying agonies of the devotees 
crushed beneath the weight of the ponderous 
chariot as it rolled on its murderous way 
during the great festivels of the Brahmin 
creed. 

As we enter the narrow streets of the 
Black Town crowds of naked coolies pass 
along the rough roads, harnessed to heavy 
drays laden with bales of cotton. The 
smouldering fires of the Burning Ghat glow 
with lurid light above the charred and 
blackened heaps of earth piled upon the 
bodies of the dead, whose ashes are placed 
in brazen lotahs, filled up with milk, and 
then cast into the sea. Gay groups throng 
the dusky lanes in rainbow robes, high 
caste maidens are borne in gilded litters to 
latticed zenanas above sculptured doorways, 
and a sunset sky of flaming orange trans- 
mutes dreary Madrasinto a city of burnished 

old, 

. Two days later our steamer enters the 
muddy waters of the Hooghly— said to be 
the most dangerous river of the world, in 
consequence of the sandbanks, skoals, 
islands, and cross-currents, which impede 
navigation and demand the highest degree 
of nautical skill. The storms and cyclones 
peculiar to the Bay of Bengal are unknown 
in the month of February, and the ship 
glides over a glassy mirror to the river’s 
mouth in an absolutely windless calm. 
Shoals of flying fish dart on glittering 
wing from the blue depths, and wheel 
sportively through the sunny air; the 
dim coast-line narrows on either side, 
and reveals a dense tropical jungle, where 
tigers lurk in the thickets and cobras 
haunt the pathless depths. At night- 
fall we anchor off Saugor Island, a place 
of perpetual fever, where a lighthouse 
towers up from a background of impene- 
trable forest. 

The great delta of the Hooghly contracts 








into the dimensions of an ordinary river 
between luxuriant groves of palm and 
bamboo, the feathery fronds bending over 
the water and sheltering the brown vil- 
lages which afford picturesque glimpses 
of rural Bengal, Gold mohur and scarlet 
poinsettia burn like flames against the 
darkness of the jungle, and the snowy 
domes and spires of the ‘City of 
Palaces” soar in visionary beauty above . 
the golden mists of dawn. Every port 
is closed as the vessel approaches the 
terrible “James and Mary” sandbank, 
which no ship can touch without capsizing ; 
and, escaping the untoward fate suggested 
by the broken masts of a recent wreck, we 
reach a haven of refuge in Diamond 
Harbour, a palm-shaded inlet, where a 
navy could ride at anchor, The turn of 
the tide brings us to Garden Reach, skirted 
by the white palace of the quondam King of 
Oude, as the furthest outpost of the 
Viceregal capital. If Madras be the Indian 
Cinderella, Calcutta is the Indian Queen. 
Splendid mansions and glittering shops line 
broad thoroughfares, and hide among the 
palms and bamboos of maidan or compound. 
The white domes of public buildings rise 
from the dark foliage of casuarina and 
cypress. Government House, in the centre 
of a tropical park, bears comparison with 
the stateliest palaces of the West, and the 
wealth of the Presidential metropolis is 
evidenced by the superb equipages which 
render the fashionable carriage drive a 
replica of Rotten Row in the height of the 
London season. The Viceregal liveries of 
scarlet and gold make a focus of brilliant 
colour amidst the sea of white which surges 
up and down the broad “Strand” at the 
sunset hour, when the Europeans, who 
parody the proud title of Calcutta into 
‘The City of Pale Faces,” crowd along the 
banks of the river to meet the evening 
breeze, which rustles the towering palms, 
and brings fresh life into the sun-scorched 
city. 

Bare-headed Babus in flowing muslins 
lean over the rails of the side-walk, and 
criticise the fashionable throng. 

Ayahs in gaudy saris and innumerable 
bangles take their languid charges for the 
evening airing. MRichly-clad natives in 
gilded palanquins pass swiftly through the 
crowd, preceded by syces, who clear the 
way with the long staves which serve as 
weapons and official wands. Hindu and 
Moslem, coolie and Khitmutgar, soldier and 
civilian, swell the throng ; and, as darkness 
falls, the palm-trees of the Eden gardens 
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stand out clear and sharp in the blue flood 
of electric light which bathes the scene, 
bringing the romantic East within the 
focus of Western science. 

A sudden storm flashes up from the 
south, and peals of thunder rend the air, 
while torrents of tropical rain transform the 
streets into raging torrents, The white-robed 
Babus retreat in headlong flight, soaked to 
the skin and covered with mud, after a 
momentary exposure to the sudden tempest. 
The sluggish Hooghly changes into a foam- 
ing whirlpool, boats capsize, and dark 
figures struggle in the waves. This uproar 
of the elements is one of the ‘mango 
showers” which precede the burst of the 
monsoon, and according to popular theory 
set the young fruit. From the numerous 
trees torn up by the roots it becomes 
difficult to entertain this idea as an article 
of faith, but the storm subsides with in- 
credible rapidity, and the yellow Eastern 
moon shines out with placid splendour 
upon the tranquil night which follows the 
hurly-burly of wind and wave. 

The noble city of Calcutta was founded 
in 1690 by Job Charnock, who established 
a fortified “ factory,” married a Hindu wife, 
and lived according to the customs of the 
country. In 1742 the famous ditch was 


cut to protect the city from the Mahratta 
cavalry, but the settlement was captured by 
the Nawab, and on the nineteenth of June, 
1756, a hundred and fifty Europeans were 
imprisoned in the Black Hole, where only 


twenty escaped suffocation, Clive regained 
possession of the spot in 1757, when the 
fortunes of the city rose until the growing 
importance of Calcutta made it the seat of 
the Viceroy and the centre of Government. 
The Black Hole, haunted by such terrible 
memories, was destroyed in 1818; the 
imposing barracks and stately church of 
Fort William were erected; and the 
Temple of Kalighat, four miles to the 
south, gave its name to the flourishing city 
of Calcutta. 

Hindu pilgrims still flock to the ancient 
shrine where, according to a Brahminical 
legend, the body of “black Kali,” Siva’s 
wife, was cut in pieces by divine decree, 
and on the spot where one of her fingers 
fell, a temple was raised in honour of the 
savage goddess whose traditional life forms 
a tissue of vice and crime, 

The supreme attraction of the neighbour- 
hood is to be found in the magnificent 
Botanical Gardens, many miles in extent, 
on the edge of the river, and approached by 
woodland roads overshadowed by crowding 





palms. Native villages nestle in bowers 
of foliage, and a line of tanks reflects the 
boldly-cut leaves of banana and india- 
rubber, which rustle their torn green 
curtains in the breeze, The great Gardens 
stretch southward in mazes of pillared 
avenues, where Palmyra palms with fluted 
stems, taliputs with smoothly polished 
columns, and clustering shafts of kitool 
and cocoa-nut, display the varied styles of 
Nature’s architecture, Oil-palm, sugar- 
palm, rattan and fan-palm grow in rich 
abundance on this fertile soil ; and a superb 
banyan tree covers an acre of ground, 
the aisles formed by the perpendicular 
trunk which grows downward from the 
tip of every bough being adorned with 
exquisite orchidsy purple, pink, and white, 
which twine round the dark foliage and 
root themselves in the mossy stems, Ma- 
hogany and teak, sandalwood and ebony 
enrich these tropic groves, the grey 
skeleton of the leafless cotton-tree raises 
a pyramid of scarlet bells to the azure sky, 
and the orange plumes of the mohur glow 
with fiery lustre in the vivid sunlight. 
Purple bougainvillia hangs a sheet of 
blossom over every crumbling wall, and 
curtains the marble balustrades of a tranquil 
lake studded with verdant islets of feathery 
bamboo. The polished yellow stems creak 
in the wind which blows freshly up the 
river from the distant sea, and the heavy 
scents of a thousand tropical flowers breathe 
their rich incense on the air. The visionary 
enchantment of the scene increases with 
the transfiguring glow of the setting sun; 
the river flows in a golden tide through the 
shadowy woods; ringdoves coo softly 
among thickets of banyan and aisles of 
palm ; and the wreathing orchids, in strange 
shapes of bird and butterfly, suggest some 
magical transformation effected by a ne- 
cromantic spell, As we return to the city 
the wayside villages are wrapped in silence 
and slumber ; here and there a dark figure 
rises from a rustic verandah at the noise 
of our carriage wheels, and a dim lantern 
in a low doorway attracts a crowd of 
gigantic moths and flying beetles of 
green and golden hue; the pencilled 
shadows of the tall palms darken the 
moonlit sward; and we turn with regret 
from fairyland to reality as we cross 
the great bridge over the shadowy river 
which divides the City of Palaces from the 
beauteous world of nature, untrammelled 
and unspoilt by the incongruous rush and 
hurry of Western life beneath the starlit 
Eastern sky. 
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DAVID CROWHURST'S ORDEAL, 


A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 
—_— 


CHAPTER III. TRIAL. 


THis extraordinary and almost incredible 
incident disturbed the whole country, and 
particularly the population of Streatfield, in 
the most remarkable manner. With: a 
natural distrust of any villainous agency, 
and a strong belief in the powers of acci- 
dent, there was scarcely a man for miles 
around who did not start furtive researches 
on his own account, and who had not a pet 
theory to account for the mystery. In this 
fruitless quest David Crowhurst was the 
guide and inspiring influence ; showing in 
it a devotion, a disregard of fatigue, or loss 
of time or money, eminently characteristic 
of the man; but, after weeks of bootless 
labour, all evidence and investigation broke 
down. The only conclusion that could be 
arrived at was that all that had passed on 
that eventful night had been lost in the 
darkness which gave no sign, 

Streatfield had never before enjoyed the 
opportunity of exercising itself over so 
piquant a sensation. The country people 
felt that their community had acquired a 


novel interest in the eyes of the outer 
world, and plumed themselves upon their 
own importance. Expectations of develope- 
ments still more startling in character 


gathered, and grew apace. Every trifling 
detail of the tragedy was eagerly discussed ; 
and, where the facts were too meagre to 
satisfy popular interest, glowing imagina- 
tions supplied additional particulars free, 
gratis, and for nothing. It was exactly the 
season for the ubiquitous reporter to enjoy 
a delightful summer holiday, the trout 
fishing being excellent in that locality ; so 
when he failed to detect anything marvel- 
lous, he briskly fabricated items to suit the 
tastes of his readers. Detectives invaded 
the peaceful country, each one proudly con- 
fident that he alone possessed a reliable 
clue, and vaunting his own superior merits 
with a brave flourish of trumpets. Then 
each in turn retired discomfited. Ingleside 
Farm suddenly acquired. notoriety, and 
became a show place. Pictures of it ap- 
peared in the illustrated papers; people 
planned excursions for the express purpose 
of inspecting it. Mrs. Raeburn’s life was 
rendered a burden to her by the throng of 
sightseers — mostly summer visitors from 
the little town of L——, ten miles distant 
—who hung about her grounds, trampled 








on her flower beds, broke down her shrub- 
beries, in their efforts to identify the scene 
of the tragedy. Groups of curious people 
strolled slowly up and down the road, with 
eyes rivetted upon the upper windows. 
Some bribed the servants for surreptitious 
information. More adventurous spirits 
made bold attempts to enter the house, 
Tongues wagged briskly about Reuben | 
Raeburn and his affairs. People suddenly 
remembered that they had taken a good 
deal for granted, and that in reality they 
knew very little. about this stranger who 
had settled among them. They had never 
understood very clearly from what part of [ 
Scotland he had come, nor had he explained | 
the source from whence his money was | 
derived. He certainly had never alluded | 
to relatives or connexions, and had rarely 
received letters. 

There was still another matter which the 
Streatfield world discussed, which many 
fancied threw a partial light on the mystery. 
It was undeniable that suspicion pointed 
strongly to David Crowhurst. He appeared 
to be the only man who had any interest in 
putting Raeburn out of the way. There was 
no tangible proof, there were absolutely no 
grounds on which any substantial accusation 
could be brought against him. Yet, as people 
debated the subject with hearty relish, they | 
persisted in thinking it strange that the man 
who had not been near Ingleside for months 
should have chosen that especial evening 
for a friendly evening. They reminded 
each other how fond he had always been 
of Elsie Raeburn, and how he had never 
been consoled for her loss. They recalled 
the violent dislike which old Adam Crow- 
hurst had entertained for his niece’s 
husband. As they summed up the circum- 
stances of the case, airy tongues syllabled 
the word guilty. David had been popular 
in the community; he was of a genial 
nature, liberal, ever ready to do a kindness, 
never grudging trouble when it was a 
question of assisting others. Now men and 
women grew cold and critical to their old | 
favourite ; arguing over the enormities of 
his conduct with a distinct leaning to- |}. 
wards the harshest judgement; eagerly 
gathering every adverse particular which | 
could by any possibility be distorted to 
his disadvantage; condemning him with- 
out waiting for evidence. It was asto- 
nishing to hear what very clever stories could 
be concocted without any foundation what- 
ever. Incidents which had happened long 
ago, and sunk into oblivion, were revived 
and endowed with novel significance ; care- 
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less words uttered without any ulterior 
thought were supplied with a deeper 
meaning. These things seemed to gather 
around and hem the suspected man in, 
until it really appeared as though they were 
living things, rising up one after another, 
instinct with a cruel, relentless purpose to 
crush the life out of him. When first the 
idea that he was suspected of a crime was 
suggested to David, his honest pride, which 
was a fundamental part of the man, was 
stung to the heart. 

David, James Guthrie, and the Streatfield 
cobbler, Tim Bailey by name, were returning 
home together one evening from one of 
those searching parties in which the whole 
neighbourhood had been actively engaged. 

“T can’t go in to see that poor woman,” 
insisted Guthrie as they neared Ingleside. 
“T can’t bear to face her, There is 
nothing to tell her, no comfort to give her. 
When I find those big eyes of hers fixed 
on me, I feel mean, as though it were my 
fault that I can’t give her any comfort, 
yet we are doing all we can.” 

**T should think so, It would be a poor 
creature who wouldn’t do his best to help 
her,” added Bailey. 

Tim was a little, withered, skinny old 
man; with a hooked nose and prominent 
chin, a high forehead, and a shining bald 


head upon which a few stray grey locks 


stood stiffly erect. He bore a curious re- 
semblance to an elderly and dilapidated 
bird; and he had an odd trick of holding 
his head on one side when he spoke, 
turning eager, shining dark eyes upon his 
listeners, which increased the likeness, 

Crowhurst gave vent to a great labouring 
sigh which seemed to rend his troubled 
breast. He was engrossed by the thought 
of this woman who had no real claim upon 
his care, to whom he owed no actual duty, 
who in the world’s eyes was merely his 
kinswoman, whom he loved most truly and 
purely without any hope of reward. For 
Elsie’s sake, and that of her children, he 
was willing to stand champion and defender 
against the world, to show highest faith 
and constancy, to give every aid of human 
love and pity, ready to do and dare as any 
spotless knight of old. What was the 
strength of his manhood good for, if not to 
protect these forlorn and helpless creatures 
cast upon his care ? 

“Tf it could only be settled one way or 
another, she could at least become resigned, 
and learn to bear it patiently. It’s an 
awful thing for a man, to disappear as 
though the earth had engulfed him. As 


‘considered inexplicable. 





for foul play, there does not seem to be any 
cause for it, or any cause for suspicion.” 

As Crowhurst spoke, both his companions 
regarded him curiously, doubtfully. A 
steady purpose had gradually been growing 
and strengthening in Guthrie’s mind, but 
as. yet he had never been able to convert 
thought into action. There were many 
circumstances of the case which Guthrie 
Seeing Crowhurst 
and his cousin driving home together in 
the early morning light had left an un- 
pleasant impression on Guthrie’s mind. 
When she first missed her husband, why 
should Mrs. Raeburn have gone so far to 
seek her husband, when he and his family, 
Raeburn’s most intimate friends, were 
close at hand? When public opinion ac- 
cused a man of so heinous a crime, and the 
whole country was ringing with his name, 
it seemed only fair that he should be in- 
formed of the fact. When he happened to 
be in Crowhurst’s company he could not 
harbour suspicion ; there was something in 
David’s guilelessness and geniality, in his 
utter lack of egotism, which invariably pre- 
possessed others in his favour, The 
Scotchman was a bluff, blunt man, who 
prided himself upon speaking his mind 
without fear or favour ; yet, as he looked 
into his companion’s anxious face, he 
hesitated. Bailey, however, was a mala- 
droit individual, driven by rash and reckless 
impulses, 

“Why, Mr. Crowhurst!” he exclaimed 
excitedly ; “no one has ever been suspected 
but yourself.” 

* Well, I tell you what it is, Crowhurst.” 
Guthrie spoke, regarding David with cool, 
deliberate speculation. ‘It’s better that 
you should hear this thing from one that’s 
friendly to you than from those that are 
not, I don’t say that I believe anything 
against you.” 

As the candid grey eyes rested frankly 
on his own, all his vague surmises and 
suspicions vanished into empty air. He 
looked around as though expecting comfort 
and encouragement in the emergency from 
lis companion, but Tim’s flighty spirit 
never furnished a very reliable dependence, 
he was already .repenting his indiscreet 
utterances in deep affliction of soul. 

“In fact, I give no credit to such 
rumours.” 

“No, indeed, no one with any sense 
would ever think of such a thing,” inter- 
rupted Tim vivaciously. 

Guthrie turned on him a broad stare of 
scornful reproof, which caused the little 
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man to shrink back abashed, and the 
Scotchman continued, somewhat unsteadily : 

“There are always fools who love to 
chatter,” with a contemptuous glance at his 
small neighbour, ‘But suspicion only 
points to one man——” He could no longer 
encounter his listener’s close and vigilant 
scrutiny ; he paused and faltered. Crow- 
hurst was instantly aroused to keen and 
vigilant interest. Could it be possible that 
any clue or enlightenment had been fognd ? 

“Strange that I should not have heard,” 
he said slowly. ‘ And that man——” 

“Oh-h-h!” came in Tim’s shrill, falsetto 
tones, while his comical li:tle face exhibited 
@ very piteousness of embarrassment. 

Guthrie was ashamed of his own 
momentary weakness. If looks could have 
had power to annihilate, Tim would have 
been visited by swift retribution. 

“That man is yourself,” he said abruptly, 
then paused, narrowly watching the effect 
of his words, 

“Myself!” repeated Crowhurst, staring 
from one to the other in blank amazement, 

“Oh, Mr. Guthrie! We all know that 
it is not true.” 

Tim, with an evident desire to propitiate, 
quavered reproachfully ; but the Scotchman 
was now fairly launched on his subject, 
and was conscious that he had committed 
himself too far to recede. The tentative 
remonstrance essayed by his alarmed com- 
panion only inspired him with a more 
resolute determination to be true to what 
he considered his duty, and he obstinately 
picked up the thread of his discourse where 
he had dropped it. 

“ Yes,” he insisted, “no one else had any 
motive to put Reuben Raeburn out of the 
way. Everybody knows that you and he 
had quarrelled about Mrs. Raeburn’s legacy. 
You never denied that you ‘disliked him; 
dozens of people will swear that you have 
said hard things of him ; you were the only 
enemy he was known to have.” 

Feeling that he had delivered himself of 
his sentiments with a vigour and energy 
worthy of the missing man’s friend, Guthrie 
stood erect and motionless, awaiting in 
judicial silence some refutation of the 
charge. Tim was liable to be swayed by 
chance moods; a moment before he had 
been hot in Crowhurst’s favour, now he 
veered round, and was frantically eager to 
add his own quota to the charge. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” he cried airily. “I 
heard you say myself that it was a black 
day that brought Raeburn to Streatfield. 
Yes, indeed, I could swear to that.” 





A sudden horror penetrated to David’s 
heart, and seemed to stop its beating, His 
wildest fancy had never suggested such a 
possibility. He stopped, leaning heavily 
against a tree as though his strength had 
failed him. Amidst this mist and turmoil 
of- trouble, he divined—with a thrill of 
certainty that took away his breath—much 
which he had never before suspected, In 
a swift, agonised flash of perception, cold 
looks and cutting words which, in his 
preoccupation, had passed unnoticed, now 
forced themselves on his attention. <A 
strange confusion of feeling arose in his 
mind. In this swift reversal of all things 
the blackest distrust and depression took 
possession of the simple, candid, kindly soul. 
He looked, bewildered, from one to another ; 
at Guthrie, earnest, disturbed, partly distrust- 
ful, partly compunctious; at Tim, flippant 
and volatile, ready at any chance breath to 
drift on the opposing currents of differing 
opinions. His tender human tolerance per- 
ceived and pitied these people’s inability to 
understand the truth, even while it stung 
him ; yet for charity, for sympathy, honour, 
good repute, for all that makes existence 
worthy—perhaps even for life itself—it was 
to such as these that a man must trust for 
judgement. The peril of the circumstances ; 
the horror, shame, and publicity ; all that so 
terrible an accusation might mean, made 
but a slight impression upon his mind. 
They were but secondary considerations. 
Since doubt and suspicion so hideous could 
exist, who could tell how far they might 
extend? Elsie might regard him as the 
destroyer of her happiness ; the little ones 
might be taught to consider him their 
father’s murderer. The injustice was in- 
tolerable, yet he had to endure it; there 
was no redress; he knew not how to 
express his humiliation and sense of wrong. 
With an instinct of desperation, he strove 
to meet the miserable necessity bravely. 
He raised his head with a look of ghastly 
trouble ; his eyes were heavy with pain 
and perplexity, as he spoke with a long- 
drawn panting breath of indignation. 

“You believe that I raised my hand 
against Reuben Raeburn? That I made of 
his wife a widow? That on me rests the 
guilt of rendering his children orphans?” 

“Oh! no, no, indeed !” whimpered Tim 
in a lachrymose way, melting into vehement 
self-reproach, and filled with a furious 
desire to gainsay all he had ever affirmed 
on the subject. ‘It’s mean and cruel to 
suspect you; I don’t see how any one 
could. I'll say that to any man.” 
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Nothing in Guthrie’s matter-of-fact nature 
responded to this enthusiasm. He despised 
Tim, whose sentiments were as unstable as 
mist wreaths on the river; holding un- 
practical impulses in contempt, he prided 
himself upon dealing with more rational 
and impersonal arguments, but he, too, was 
human. The sight of the blanched and 
tremulous face, the lines all drawn with 
suffering, the pale but compassionate eyes, 
touched him more than he would have 
liked to own. 

“T only told you what people thought 
because it seemed right,” he pleaded, as 
though in self-defence. “I can’t find it in 
my heart to condemn you, even if things do 
look black against you. Everybody knows 
that there is not a shadow of real proof. If 
there had been any shadow of real evidence, 
they would have arrested you right away.” 

As David’s ideas had time to shape and 
clear themselves, he was conscious of a 
sharp pain and a choking in his throat—so 
that he could not move, and could scarcely 
breathe—yet he contrived to controi the 
tingling in his nerves. In the effort his 
tones betrayed an involuntary hardness. 

“You are the people who should know 
me best, I have grown from boy to man, 
going in and out among you, and I defy 
any, with truth, to say an evil word against 
me. My life and my father’s have been 
spent with you, yet never a stain has 
rested upon either of our names, No man 
or woman has suffered wrong at our hands. 
I have worked and worshipped with you ; 
with the best I have had to give, I have 
shared in your joys and sorrows. I am one 





of yourselves, your very own, yet on the 
slightest suspicion you are eager to accept 
my guilt as clear and evident fact; you 
are ready to set on me, and hound me 
down, like a pack of ravening wolves.” 

In the strength and fearless courage of 
its pose, his tall form, drawn up to its full 
height, had something impressive and nobly 
defiant about it which impressed the two 
keenly interested spectators. He lifted his 
browaz eyes in a perfect blaze of disdainful 
light. His words were instinct with a deep 
feeling which almost attained eloquence. 

“In that case, all is over between us. 
Your goodwill and good words are value- 
less in my sight. I care nothing for them, 
and will have none of them. Do your 
worst. I have neither part nor lot with 
you, and never shall I have again.” 

He turned away with a proud gesture of 
repudiation, as though he were casting from 
him some unworthy object. 

The two men remained in stunned 
silence, watching the tall form as it 
rapidly ascended the hillside ; then Guthrie 
turned to his companion with a resolute 
determination to vent his own discomfiture 
upon another. 

‘*A nice clever fellow you are, I should 
just like to know if you see the sort of 
fool you have been making of yourself.” 

But Tim was using a red _ pocket 
handkerchief ostentatiously and unre- 
servedly, and was altogether too deeply 
overwhelmed by his feelings to be sensible 
of either shame or scorn. 

‘We're miserable sinners,” he ejaculated 


piously. ‘‘ Preserve us a’.” 
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